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By Alexander Bittelman 


THE CURRENT REVELATIONS of graft 
and corruption in government have 
been growing more sensational by 
the day. We are having a regular 
epidemic of investigations and ex- 
posures, with one government agency 
after another coming into the lime- 
light. 

Republican Party leaders are natu- 
rally—and properly —blaming the 
Truman Administration, whose mor- 
al standards in politics stem from 
the Pendergast machine in Kansas 
City, and are symbolized by deep 
freezers and mink coats. But this 
orgy of corruption in government 
and politics is not confined to the 
Democratic Party and the Truman 
Administration. It is the same with 
the Republican Party, except that the 
latter is not now in control of the 
Federal government. 

The moral debauchery and corrup- 
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tion in politics and government is 
truly a bi-partisan accomplishment. 
It is the working out of the two-party 
system of the monopolies. 

It started this time with the five- 
percenters and the White House in- 
fluence-peddlers, involving the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
This was followed by the exposure 
of so-called tax scandals, involving 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
the Treasury. These tax scandals are 
of a double nature: direct tax frauds 
and legalized swindle in govern- 
ment grants of accelerated tax-amor- 
tization certificates to the monopolies 
holding government war contracts. 

But things did not stop there. Next 
came hints and charges of corruption 
in Army buying, the Alien Property 
Office, the Maritime Commission, the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Veterans Administration, 
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and the whole business of military 
contracting and so-called public 
works. Logically and inevitably, it 
came down to an investigation of 
the Department of Justice itself. 

It can already be seen that involved 
in these exposures of graft and po- 
litical corruption are not just a few 
government officials, important as 
that is. Involved in this moral de- 
bauchery of government and politics 
are Big Business, war profiteers, 
Cabinet members, the White House, 
a Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court (the former Attorney 
General, Clark), the national chair- 
men of the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties, key officials of many 
government departments, and the 
heads of the Treasury and Justice 
Departments. 

At the bottom of all of this are the 
monopoly ruling circles. It is they 
who dominate the government and 
the machinery of state, and the two 
major parties. It is they who set the 
moral tone to capitalist politics and 
government. The Kefauver Senatori- 
al Committee, which made so much 
noise about Costello, has not even 
approached—did not dare to—the 
investigation and exposure of the 
true connections between monopoly, 
crime, and corruption in government 
and politics. 

It is no accident that this orgy of 
graft and corruption in government 
and capitalist politics takes place 
simultaneously with the drive of pro- 
fascist reaction. Fascisation of mo- 


nopoly rule and its state apparatys 
produces, not only the utmost in yio. 
lence against, and oppression of, the 
people, but also the utmost in mor 
debauchery and degradation in goy. 
ernment and politics. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS 
AND MORALS 


What is the economic and polit. 
cal basis for this orgy of corruption 
in government and politics? Wha 
is the moral climate in which al 
of this has been taking place? 

On the economic side, there ar 
four factors feeding and stimulating 
graft and corruption in government 
and politics. First comes the accel. 
rated growth of monopoly. This in- 
evitably leads to the extension of 
fraud, moral debauchery and cut 
right violence in the economic and 
political relationships and dealings 
of the monopolies. The rise and con 
solidation of monopoly in the United 
States, as in other capitalist countries, 
beginning with the latter part of the 
1gth century, has meant the ever it- 
creasing practice by the monopolies 
of fraud and violence against their 
rivals, and especially against the 
working class, the Negro people, and 
the masses generally. 

The rapid growth of monopoly in 
recent years has been stimulated most 
particularly by the militarization of 
the economy of the United States 
and the general war preparations. A 
growing war economy means natvu- 
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rally an increasing dominance of the 
war industries in the country’s econ- 
omy. War industries are expanding, 
while civilian industries are stagnat- 
ing and declining. And since the war 
industries in the main are directly 
owned and controlled by the mo- 
nopolies, the expansion of the war 
economy cannot but lead to the ex- 
pansion of monopoly power and dom- 
ination in the general economy of the 
country. This process has been helped 
along by various legislative measures 
in the field of taxation, amortization, 
price regulation, etc., and especially 
by direct monopoly control over the 
government’s war and mobilization 
agencies. Thus, the militarization of 
the economy has served as a second 
factor feeding the expansion of fraud 
and corruption in government and 
monopoly politics. 

A third factor in the economic field 
is the legalized and staggering war 
profiteering by the monopolies and 
their henchmen. Since the beginning 
of the current militarization of the 
economy in 1946, corporate profits 
before taxes have risen more than 
yo per cent. In 1939, corporate profits, 
before taxes, were 6.5 billions of dol- 
lars; in 1951, they were 44.8 billions, 
arise of 59 percent. These astro- 
nomical war profits of the monopo- 
lies are the most brazen demonstra- 
tion of the mounting orgy of fraud 
and corruption in the economics and 
politics of Big Business and its gov- 
ernment. 

Lastly, on the economic side are 
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the stupendous sums of money in 
the hands of a reactionary, war-pre- 
paring and war-waging government 
dominated by the monopolies. This 
government has spent in the five 
fiscal years, 1947-1951, the unbe- 
lievable amount of almost 198 bil- 
lions of dollars. It is spending in the 
current fiscal year—1g52—at the rate 
of 70 billions and is planning to 
spend in the fiscal year 1953 more 
than 85 billions. Here is where the 
money comes from—from robbing 
and exploiting the masses of the peo- 
ple—to fatten the monopoly vultures 
of graft and corruption in govern- 
ment and politics. 

Now we come to the political basis 
of the present orgy of corruption. 
Most outstanding is the fact that the 
war and mobilization agencies of 
the government are in the hands of 
open and direct representatives of 
the monopolies, largely the Wall 
Street monopolies. This condition is 
represented and typified most dra- 
matically by two open and direct 
monopoly spokesmen, Lovett and 
Wilson. Lovett handles the business 
of war and war preparations on the 
military and political side; Wilson 
handles the same business on the eco- 
nomic and industrial side. The two 
are, of course, very closely connected 
with each other and with the domi- 
nant monopolies of the United 
States. Naturally, the so-called poli- 
ticians in the Truman Administra- 
tion, although not open and direct 
representatives of the monopolies, 








serve American monopoly capital 
and imperialism no less loyally. 

A war-waging and war-preparing 
government thus dominated by the 
monopolies and actually handled by 
their open representatives must 
inevitably become rotten with fraud 
and corruption as well as with reac- 
tion and violence against the people. 

This increasing dominance in gov- 
ernment of open and direct spokes- 
men of the monopolies is giving rise 
to a very alarming political develop- 
ment. This is a reactionary political 
trend which leads to the consolida- 
tion of a more or less open war dic- 
tatorship of the monopolies. It is a 
trend which the united struggles of 
the American people headed by the 
working class can stop and reverse; 
but failure to stop it would mean 
growing and more intense fascisa- 
tion of monopoly rule in the United 
States, as well as a growing and 
more intense war danger. This trend 
to a more or less open monopoly war 
dictatorship is another political fac- 
tor feeding and stimulating fraud, 
violence and corruption in politics 
and government. 

Finally, on the political side, is 
the fact that fascisation and corrup- 
tion of monopoly rule are insepar- 
able. Taft-Hartley, the Smith Act, 
the McCarran Act, the un-American 
Committee, the witch hunts, the 
murderous attacks upon the Ne- 
gro people, rising anti-Semitic out- 
bursts, McCarthyism, the deportation 
mania, loyalty drives, the persecu- 
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tion and jailing of Communists, tk 
attempt to outlaw the Communig 
Party, and all the other manifes, 
tions of violent and aggressive pro 
fascist reaction—all this comes from 
the same source as graft and corr 
tion in government and politics. The 
source is the warmongering and pro 
fascist monopolies and their g. 
vants, who are poisoning the entir 
moral climate of the United State 

In this poisoned moral climat, 
racketeering is a glorified avocation, 
so long as it is big and successful 
and within the formal and technic 
limits of the law. And no wonder; 
monopoly itself is one big glorified 
racket, as is the war economy. 

In this monopoly-poisoned moral 
climate, violence and crime are being 
glorified, with the intent of promo 
ing war hysteria, fascist hooligan 
ism, murderous attacks upon the 
Negro people, anti-Semitic out 
breaks, and anti-labor incitements. 

For the poisoners and creators of 
this warmongering and _pro-fascis 
moral climate, nothing is sacred, 
truth and right have no meaning, 
justice and beauty are things w 
laugh at. Everything is good an 
right that helps the monopolies w 
degrade morally and to brutalize the 
masses of the people, beginning with 
the children, and to use them for 
cannon fodder in a new world wat 
and for storm troops in an advance 
of fascism. 

This is the economic and politica 


basis of the present orgy of corrup 
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tion in government and _ politics, 
which is itself a major symptom of 
the deepening general crisis of the 
world system of capitalism. It is 
another sign of the growing decay, 
rottenness and parasitism of imperi- 
alism and capitalism. Jt points to 
the fact that monopoly domination 
in the economy and politics of the 
United States has become a deadly 
menace to the American nation. 

The people are awakening to this 
menace. In the unfolding—even 
though slowly and unevenly—of the 
struggles for peace, democracy, Ne- 
gro rights, and living standards, the 
conditions are being created for 
curbing the power of the monopolies 
and eventually for abolishing that 
power altogether. In these people’s 
struggles, a new moral climate is 
making its way in the United States. 
It is a moral climate infused with 
right and justice and decency, 
humane and fair, and inspiring love 
and devotion to the progress, well- 
being and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people and all peoples. 


THE HISTORIC PATH OF 
MONOPOLY IS VIOLENCE 
AND CORRUPTION 


The historic path of monopoly in 
the United States, as in other capi- 
talist countries, is the path of vio- 
lence, fraud and corruption. This is 
dramatically shown by a few land- 
marks in the rise and development 
of American monopoly. One of these 


landmarks is found in the 1860's 
during the Administration of Presi- 
dent Grant. Another left its mark on 
American history in the 1920’s dur- 
ing the Administration of President 
Harding. And a third is inscribing 
its shameful story in the history 
books right now, in the present pe- 
riod, during the Administration of 
President Truman. These are land- 
marks in fraud and coruption, and 
they are also landmarks in the devol- 
opment of monopoly capitalism in 
the United States. 

The Civil War and its outcome 
gave a powerful impetus to indus- 
trial growth generally and especially 
to the centralization and concentra- 
tion of capital, thus laying the basis 
and creating the conditions for the 
rise and development of monopoly. 
And colossal corruption in govern- 
ment played an important part 
in hastening and accelerating the 
growth of monopoly. This was es- 
pecially true in the building of rail- 
ways and the expansion of railroad 
transportation. 

Railroad companies played a 
pioneering role in the development 
of monopoly. They were “the basis 
of immense joint stock companies, 
forming at the same time a new 
starting point for all other sorts of 
joint stock companies, to commence 
by banking companies. They gave 
in one word, an impetus never be- 
fore suspected to the concentration 
of capital, and also to the accelerated 
and immensely enlarged cosmopoli- 
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tan activity of loanable capital, thus 
embracing the whole world in a net- 
work of financial swindling and 
mutua! indebtedness, the capitalist 
form of ‘international brotherhood.’ ” 
(Marx to Danielsson, April 10, 1879, 
in Correspondence of Marx and En- 
gels, International, 1942, p. 358). 

The railroad companies in collu- 
sion with government have robbed 
the nation of immense tracts of land 
(hundreds of millions of acres) and 
other natural resources. Graft and 
corruption in government enabled 
the railroad companies to rob the 
treasury of the United States of im- 
mense sums of money, to get all sorts 
of loans and subsidies. Even such a 
glorifier of American capitalism as 
Louis M. Hacker is forced to say 
that “the quick disposition of the 
public domain by the Civil War and 
Reconstruction Congresses ended in 
the firm establishment of mono- 
polists on the land—whether as land- 
lords, great cattle barons, timber 
dealers, or mineral exploiters” (The 
Triumph of American Capitalism, 
Pp. 392). 

A second landmark in monopoly 
fraud was the period of World War 
I and its aftermath. Here we have 
the notorious corruption of the Hard- 
ing era in the 1920’s. During the war 
years, American monopoly was 
growing at an extraordinary rate. 
The granting of war orders over- 
whelmingly to the monopolies and 
the expansion of their domination in 
the country’s economic life were the 











immediate factors that speeded the 
concentration and centralization of 
capital and the growth of monopoly, 
Added to this was a new and de. 
cisive factor, namely, the shift of the 
economic center of gravity of capi. 
talism from Europe to the United 
States, which began with the Firs 
Imperialist World War. This major 
advance in the growth of American 
monopoly was also a major land. 
mark in government graft and cor- 
ruption. 

The best known and remembered 
so-called scandal is the Teapot Dome 
affair. But this was not all. There are 
in existence twenty-one volumes of 
Congressional investigation into war 
profiteering and corruption—an in- 
vestigation carried on by a special 
committee of the House under the 
chairmanship of Representative 
William J. Graham of Illinois. This 
is a story of graft and coruption, not 
only of government, but of govern- 
ment in combination with Big Bus- 
ness. It is a story of the rapid ex 
pansion of monopoly dominance, a- 
celerated by fraud and coruption in 
a government which was carrying 
on an imperialist war to expand the 
power of American monopolies all 
over the world. 

Finally, the present marks a new 
level of graft and corruption, as it 
marks a new level in monopoly power 
and dominance. 

World War II and the years fol 
lowing witnessed a tremendously 
accelerated growth of monopoly. 
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he building up of the war economy 
uring the war years enabled the 
monopolies to grow much faster 
than in peace time. About 75 per cent 
of all war contracts went to the top 
100 corporations, as did most of the 
6 billion dollars worth of new plant 
and equipment built by the govern- 
ment at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Further, the proportion of manufac- 
turing establishments employing less 
than 500 people dropped from 51.7 
per cent to 38.1 per cent between 
1939 and 1944 (Report on Monopoly, 


Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, 1946, p. 
97). 


Following the conclusion of World 
War II, a new period of monopoly 
gowth began. This has been de- 
veloping on the basis of the new 
militarization of the economy, which 
started about 1946 as part of the ag- 
gressive drive of American imperi- 
alism and its preparations for a new 
world war. Consequently, the con- 
centration and centralization of cap- 
ital has been proceeding at an ex- 
ceptionally rapid pace, and with it 
has come, inevitably, a fresh out- 
break of corruption in government 


and politics. 


PRO-FASCIST REACTION SEEKS 
POLITICAL CAPITAL 


The leaders of the Republican 
Party are naturally seeking to make 
all kinds of political capital out of 
the revelation that the Truman Ad- 
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ministration is so deeply involved in 
graft. Senator Taft insists that cor- 
ruption will be one of the main 
Republican issues in the national 
elections. General MacArthur calls 
for “a spiritual revival” and declares: 


Moral decay and political irresponsi- 
bility have penetrated the roots of our 
cherished institutions. Powerful forces 
bent upon further entrenching political 
power at the expense of spiritual values 
resist public disclosures which question 
the moral integrity underlying public 
affairs (N. Y. Times, December 13, 
1951). 


Thus the Republican Party, which 
is no less rotten with graft and cor- 
ruption than the Democratic Party, 
is preparing to ride into office in the 
Presidential elections on the rising 
wave of mass resentment against cor- 
ruption in government. The Repub- 
lican Party politicians are obviously 
encouraged by the fact that in the 
outcome of the 1951 elections mass 
resentment against corruption in 
government played an important 
role. Also encouraging them are the 
obvious effort of the Truman Ad- 
ministration to cover up as much of 
the government corruption as pos- 
sible and to whitewash those spots 
that have already been exposed. The 
Administration policy seems to be 
to sacrifice some of the small fry in 
government in order to save the real 
big ones, including the President and 
his Cabinet. This policy is no doubt 
based upon the expectation that 
when it comes to a showdown the 
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Democrats can prove the Repub- 
licans to be as deeply involved in 
corruption as themselves. And this 
is probably true. 

All of which goes to show that the 
politics and mechanics of the two- 
party system are again coming into 
operation in connection with the 
coming national elections. The 
monopolies are using both major 
parties to promote their drive to war 
and fascism; and, in doing so, they 
are promoting graft and corruption 
in both major parties. Being in of- 
fice, and having had more chances 
to graft, the Democratic Party is 
naturally more vulnerable to attack 
on this issue during a national elec- 
tion. So, the other party of the mono- 
polies—the Republican Party—is ex- 
ploiting this vulnerability of the 
Democrats to get into office, and 
thus to place another monopoly party 
in power. 

The more openly reactionary and 
fascist currents of monopoly capital 
are using the corruption to stimulate 
and to activate various fascist group- 
ings and tendencies. Nixon and Mc- 
Carthy, as well as MacArthur and 
Taft, are here playing an important 
part. 

History shows that fascist-minded 
monopolies have made much use of 
corruption in governments under 
bourgeois-democratic leadership to 
overthrow such governments, to de- 
stroy altogether the democratic form 
of bourgeois rule and to establish 
the fascist form, which is the open 


terroristic dictatorship of the m 
imperialist and chauvinist circles ; 
finance capital. 

Says Dimitroff: 


Fascism delivers up the people tok 
devoured by the most corrupt, mog 
venal elements, but comes before them 
with the demand for “an honest and 
incorruptible government.” Speculati 
on the profound disillusionment of th 
masses in bourgeois democratic goven- 
ments, fascism hypocritically denouncs 
corruption (for instance, the Bam 
and Sklarek affairs in Germany, tk 
Stavisky affair in France, and numerous 
others).(United Front Against War and 
Fascism, New Century, 1935, p. 10) 


Tendencies of this sort are operat- 
ing in the present political situation 
in the United States. The very forces 
of monopoly capital which feed and 
stimulate corruption in government 
and politics, as they stimulate the 
drive to fascism and war, are setk- 
ing to exploit the growing popular 
resentment against corruption i 
government in order to strengthen 
the more openly reactionary and far 
cist tendencies, #.¢., “the most corrupt, 
most venal elements” in monopoly 
politics. 

This clearly represents a serious 
danger to the American people. The 
rivalries between the two monopoly 
parties are growing sharper as we 
come closer to the national elections. 
This is taking place notwithstanding 
the fact that the class nature of the 
two parties is the same, that both 
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parties defend the interests and pro- 
mote the major policies of monopoly 
capital. 

Their rivalries are bound to in- 
crease, and not alone because of the 
narrow vested political and power 
interests of the leading groups of 
each party. A powerful motivating 
force intensifying these rivalries is 
the sharpening fight for control of 
the Federal government between the 
socalled Wall Street grouping of 
monopolies and the Mid-West and 
Western grouping of monopolies. It 
is not a fight reflecting different ma- 
jor policies on such issues as war or 
peace, and democracy or fascism, or 
any other fundamental problem. On 
these major policies, monopoly capi- 
tal in the United States proceeds from 
the same basic imperialist positions 
and follows the same aggressive, war- 
mongering and pro-fascist orienta- 
tion. To assume that the rivalries be- 
tween the monopolies reflect basic 
divisions on these major issues and 
policies, as a recent editorial in 
Monthly Review (February, 1952) 
tends to do is to make a disastrous 
error. If progressive policies were to 
be built upon such errors, the result 
would benefit only the monopolies, 
not the people. 

But from this it would be entirely 
wrong to conclude that the fight for 
control of the Federal government 
between the rival monopoly group- 
ings and the divisions within and be- 
tween the two major parties are of 
no consequence to the masses of the 
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people and their progressive move- 
ments. These monopoly rivalries are 
not taking place in “normal” times, 
but rather amidst the deepening 
general crisis of capitalism which 
tends to magnify and sharpen politi- 
cally every little difference among the 
monopolies, no matter how small. 
Moreover, the current struggle for 
power among the rival monopoly 
groupings, the “older” ones and the 
“younger” ones, is also taking place 
amidst the growing and sharpening 
crisis in American imperialist foreign 
policy and the maturing of a great 
economic crash. This situation has 
aroused considerable anxiety among 
a good number of warmongering 
and reactionary monopoly spokes- 
men. And this, too, has the effect of 
greatly sharpening tactical and sec- 
ondary differences among the mo- 
nopolists and of imparting to these 
differences first-rate political impor- 
tance, especially prior to a national 
election. 

Candidates and parties of the mo- 
nopolies must seek mass support dur- 
ing the elections; and the narrower 
and sharper the basis of struggle, the 
more reckless and unrestrained this 
fight for mass support is bound to 
become. It is already becoming so. 
This means that political demagogy 
by the parties and candidates of the 
monopolies is bound to descend to 
new depths of deceit. They will play 
reckless demagogy with the issues of 
peace, democracy, the well-being of 
the people, corruption in government 
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which the Republicans will exploit 
especially, high taxes, civil rights, 
etc. They will also play upon such 
fascist and warmongering issues as 
“the menace of Communism,” “So- 
viet and Chinese aggression,” “Com- 
munists in government,” etc. 

Each of the rival monopoly group- 
ings and the corresponding political 
candidate will exploit to the utmost 
the people’s fear of a new world war 
and their yearning for peace. As be- 
tween Truman and Taft, each al- 
ready accuses the other of represent- 
ing and leading the war party; and, 
conversely, each is beginning to claim 
leadership of the peace party. Should 
the presidential candidates of the two 
monopoly parties carry on this kind 
of campaign to the end, each of them 
will, of course, mislead and gain the 
votes of large numbers of voters who 
fear war and want peace. But un- 
wittingly they will also help widen 
the gates of expression for the genu- 
ine and honest peace forces. 

The Taft-Hoover-MacArthur out- 
fit, backed by the Mid-West and 
Western monopoly grouping, when 
making its appeal to bourgeois cir- 
cles, concentrates largely upon the 
so-called “isolationist” sections of the 
bourgeoisie. These are industrial and 
agricultural bourgeois circles produc- 
ing mainly for the home market, 
concentrated in the Mid-West, whose 
ideologist was the late Charles Beard, 
who called himself “a continentalist” 
and “nationalist.” They also make a 
special appeal to those sections of the 
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bourgeoisie which are not getting 
much, if anything, of the war cop 
tracts, whose industries may eve 
lag or decline due to the war eco 
omy, and which fear the prospect of 
being squeezed out of. business o 
crushed by the monopolies as thes 
expand their power through the war 
economy. The peace camp cannot, 
therefore, ignore the possibility that 
with the growing strength of a mas 
people’s peace front in the United 
States, these bourgeois circles could 
be neutralized and their support for 
Wall Street’s drive for a new world 
war considerably weakened. 

The peace forces can make use of 
the rivalries between the various mo 
nopoly groupings and their politica 
representatives in several crucially 
important ways. First, full use should 
be made of the mutual exposures and 
attacks of the rival imperialist groups 
(calling each other warmongers) to 
demonstrate ‘to the widest masss 
that both monopoly groupings and 
their political candidates are imper:- 
alists and warmongers. Secondly, 
full use should be made of the fac 
that the monopoly rivalries are draw- 
ing into the discussions of foreign 
policy, and consequently into the po 
litical arena, new sections of voters, 
including workers, farmers, Negroes 
and city middle-class people. This is 
all to the good, in that it creates more 
favorable conditions for the peace 
forces to reach broader sections of 
the people with the true peace mes 
sage. Thirdly, and most importantly, 
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full use should be made of the weak- 
ening of the imperialist camp due to 
internal contradictions and rivalries, 
to stimulate and support all kinds of 
peace groupings and realignments 
among the mass followers of the two 
major parties, to consolidate and 
broaden the peace coalition of the 
people, and to rally all supporters of 
peace around a national peace ticket 
in the forthcoming presidential elec- 
hons. 

In a similar way, the progressive 
forces of the people have to seize hold 
of, and to carry on, the fight against 
corruption in government and poli- 
tics. 


SOME POLITICAL CONSE- 
QUENCES AND TASKS 


There is no doubt that the masses 
of the people deeply resent the cor- 
ruption in government and politics. 
They are especially sensitive to the 
taxation swindles, to the robbery of 
the national treasury by Big Business, 
government officials and their cronies. 
And the masses have begun to react 
against this condition by turning 
away from grafting politicians and 
racketeers, as was shown in many 
instances in the 1951 elections. 

Moreover, this mass resentment 
against corruption in government is 
being deepened and further stimu- 
lated by the steadily increasing bur- 
den of taxation upon the masses of 
the people, by their decreasing pur- 
chasing power, by growing unem- 
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ployment, by the general worsening 
of the economic conditions of the 
bulk of the people. There is evidence 
to show that increasing numbers of 
people are beginning to contrast their 
own worsening economic conditions 
with the fantastic war profiteering of 
the monopolies and their agents and 
to connect this with the corruption 
in government and politics, with the 
war in Korea and the general war 
danger, with political reaction and 
the growth of the fascist danger. This 
broader understanding of the nature 
of the government corruption now 
revealed and of the way to fight it 
is just beginning to develop among 
wider masses. It is the task of the 
progressive forces to spread and deep- 
en this correct understanding and 
to rally the mass struggle against po- 
litical corruption around a platform 
of independent political action. 

It is obvious that corruption in 
government will be a major issue in 
the coming national elections. The 
danger, as has been stated, is that the 
monopolies may succeed in exploit- 
ing this very issue to strengthen their 
two-party system, if the Left and 
progressive forces do not concentrate 
on directing the resentment of the 
masses along the channels of inde- 
pendent political action. 

Since the issue of corruption is so 
directly and intimately connected 
with tax evasions and swindles by 
the corporations, on the one hand, 
and the increasingly intolerable bur- 
den of taxation upon the masses, on 
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the other, the fight for a people’s tax 
program must be made a major issue 
in the elections, closely linked with 
the corruption issue. Such a program 
would have to concentrate on the 
following demands: (1) abolishment 
of the provisions of the taxation law 
which grant the monopolies the privi- 
lege of so-called rapid tax amortiza- 
tions, since this is one of the main 
sources of war profiteering and politi- 
cal corruption; (2) abolishment of 
all sales taxes and all excise taxes 
upon articles of mass consumption; 
(3) a graduated tax on all profits 
from war contracts, beginning with 
50 percent on profits from small con- 
tracts and sub-contracts and reaching 
80 percent on profits from prime war 
contracts to the large corporations; 
(4) a graduated capital levy to cover 
Federal war deficits and to liquidate 
the Federal debt; the capital levy 
shall begin with a small percentage 
on properties of 50,000 dollars, rising 
progressively to higher and very high 
percentages on properties approach- 
ing one million dollars and over; 
and (5) abolishment of all taxation 
upon incomes under 5,000 dollars a 
year. 

On the whole struggle against cor- 
ruption, the National Committee of 
the Communist Party has projected 
the following important mass de- 
mands: 


. the immediate establishment of 
a public investigating body, composed 
of representatives who have no ties with 
government or Big Business, to cleanse 


the grafters from all government bodies 
and institutions. 

. the immediate ouster of the US, 
Attorney General McGrath and J. Ei. 
gar Hoover, and the removal of Sy 
preme Court Justice Clark who shu 
their eyes to this swindle while they 
arrogantly arrested and imprisoned 
working-class and Communist leader, 

. an end to graft and corruption 
in government. 

. immediate punishment of rogues 
in top government bodies and the r 
lease of their Smith Act victims. 

. the restoration of the Bill of 
Rights, the immediate quashing of all 
Smith Act indictments, the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley, McCarran, and Smith 
Acts. 

. the return to a peace economy, 
an end to the “defense” pork barrel, 
where graft is hidden in the name of 
“national security.” (Daily Worker, De 
cember 24, 1951.) 


The struggle against corruption in 
government and politics demands, 
therefore, the widest unity of the peo 
ple—of all those who want honest, 
clean and democratic government, 
responsive to the progressive desires 
and needs of the people. This has to 
be a unity—a united front and coali- 
tion—of the working class, the Ne- 
gro people, the farmers, and the mid- 
dle classes of the cities, fighting to 
expose and defeat graft and corrup 
tion in government and politics. It 
has to be a united front and coalition 
capable of waging an independent 
political fight against the main source 
of graft and corruption—monopoly 
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power and monopoly party politics. 
It would be a Right opportunist 
error to undertake to develop the 
struggle against corruption purely 
and simply as an old-fashioned fight 
for clean government and honesty 
in politics. Lefts and progressives, in- 
duding Communists, can whole- 
heartedly join with the broadest 
masses of the people in the fight for 
clean government and politics, which 
is shaping up as a major issue in the 
coming national elections. It is a fact 
that anti-corruption movements are 
maturing among wide circles of the 
people, especially among women and 
youth. But corruption in government 
and politics is inseparable from war 
profiteering, warmongering, racism 
and pro-fascist reaction. It is insepara- 
ble from the two-party system of 
the monopolies. That is why the fight 
for clean government and honesty in 
politics, to be effective and of benefit 
to the people, must be waged along 
the lines indicated by the National 
Committee of the Communist Party, 
namely: “Organize for independent 
political action to clear the govern- 
ment of grafters, warmongers, war 
profiteers, and pro-fascist racists and 
reactionaries.” 

From this it is clear that it would 
be a serious Leftist error to under- 
estimate the vital importance of the 
fight for clean government and hon- 
esty in politics and to refuse to join 
the masses in this struggle. It is quite 
true that the monopoly parties are 
misusing this issue to perpetuate cor- 
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ruption in government and politics, 
to strengthen the two-party system, 
to prevent the rise of independent 
political action in the coming elec- 
tions, to obscure and distort the peace 
issue and the issue of democracy and 
civil rights. The monopolies are us- 
ing the corruption issue to stimulate 
fascism and fascisation. These are 
real dangers. But what is the answer? 
It cannot be to leave the issue to the 
monopolies and their two parties, for 
they would want nothing better. 
They would be completely free to 
exploit the issue to perpetuate cor- 
ruption and to accelerate the drive to 
war and fascism. 

It is also true that reactionary So- 
cial-Democratic leaders and labor re- 
formists (leaders of the Liberal Party 
in New York, many leaders of the 
ADA and trade-union reactionaries) 
are seeking to meet the corruption 
issue with the traditional liberal- 
reformist policy of “clean govern- 
ment” and “turn out the rascals.” In 
the face of the growing danger of 
war and fascism, this sort of policy, 
totally ineffective as a means of com- 
bating corruption in government, 
would serve perfectly the strategy of 
the two major parties of the monopo- 
lies. For this reformist policy seeks 
to prevent the struggle against the 
main source of corruption—monopoly 
domination in government, war pro- 
fiteering, warmongering and pro- 
fascist reaction. 

But what is the answer to this re- 
formist policy? It is the working- 
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class policy of the united front and 
people’s front. It is the policy of 
joining the masses in the fight for 
clean government, helping to build 
broad united fronts and coalitions 
along independent political lines, and 
striving to develop the struggle as a 
fight to clear the government of 
grafters, war profiteers, warmongers, 
white supremacists and lynchers, anti- 
Semites, witch hunters, and all pro- 
fascist reactionaries. 

That is why Communists are join- 
ing this fight. They are joining it 
and are carrying it on in accord with 
the Party’s main line—the line of 
struggle for the building of a peo- 
ple’s anti-monopoly and _anti-fascist 
peace coalition. It is the line of strug- 
gle for peace, democracy, equal rights 
for the Negro people, and the protec- 
tion of the people’s living standards. 

Communists will not fail to ex- 
plain to the masses that only Social- 
ism will remove totally and forever 
the causes of corruption in govern- 
ment, that only under Socialism will 
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the people be able to realize full 
and completely the principles of 
clean, truly democratic government 
and honesty in politics, as well as in 
all human relations. 

At the same time, Communiss 
will also make sure to explain the 
crucial importance of the united front 
struggle today for honesty in politics, 
This struggle in the national elections 
of 1952 and thereafter, will accom. 
plish two things. First, depending 
upon the strength of the independent 
political action of the masses, this 
fight will tend to restrain and partly 
check the present orgy of graft, war 
profiteering, warmongering and re- 
action. This will be of immediate 
benefit to the people. Secondly, this 
united front fight will promote and 
accelerate the major struggle of our 
period — the struggle to curb the 
power of the warmongering and pro- 
fascist monopolies, to elect a gov- 
ernment that will represent and be 
backed by a people’s anti-fascist and 
anti-monopoly peace coalition. 
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By George Blake 


Ox Monnay, Marcu 3, the U.S, Su- 
preme Court by a vote of 6 to 3 sus- 
wined the constitutionality of New 
York’s Feinberg Law. The tragic 
meaning and repercussions of this 
assault against academic freedom 
were just being debated and analyzed 
when, on the following Monday, 
March 10, the Supreme Court 
handed down three new rulings that 
made a shambles of the Bill of Rights 
ind dealt new blows to the cause of 
democracy and peace. 

One decision, by a vote of 5 to 3, 
upheld the contempt sentences of 
the lawyers in the Smith Act case 
of the 11 Communist leaders. The 
courageous attorneys who lived up 
to the best American democratic tra- 
ditions in zealously defending their 
dients, now face, not only imprison- 
ment, but the denial of the right to 
practice their profession. 

The two other decisions — far- 
reaching in their dangerous implica- 
tions—were made in relation to de- 
portation cases arising out of the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 and 
the McCarran Act of 1950. The 
Court held in the former case, by a 
wte of 6 to 2, that present or past 
membership in the Communist Party 


The Supreme Court Will Not Have the 


Last Word! 


(or any organization charged with 
“advocating the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence”) 
is a deportable offense. Thus, mem- 
bership at any time in the Commu- 
nist Party, even if terminated prior 
to the passage of the 1940 Act, sub- 
jects a person to deportation. 

The second decision was even more 
drastic. In this case, the Court, by a 
5 to 4 vote, upheld the right of the 
Attorney General to hold individuals 
facing deportation without bail, “if 
he finds that their freedom might 
imperil the country’s safety.” This 
may be called the Concentration 
Camp decision. 

These Supreme Court Mondays 
will live as evil days in which Amer- 
ican liberties were profoundly shaken 
and undermined. They will live in 
infamy with such Mondays as June 
4, 1951, when the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the 
pro-fascist Smith Act; as May 8, 
1950, when the Supreme Court gave 
its constitutional blessings to the 
ultra-reactionary Taft-Hartley Act; 
as on those Mondays when the Su- 
preme Court turned its back on the 
appeals of Willie McGee and the 
Martinsville Seven, and thereby gave 
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its sanction to the genocidal lynch- 
ings of Negroes in the United States. 

This judicial trampling on the Con- 
stitution highlights the efforts of 
Government and the Courts to sup- 
press all voices for peace, to crush 
all resistance to the war-makers. As 
the statement by the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 
(March 19) declared: 


The Supreme Court majority of Tru- 
man appointees has declared war against 
the peace aspirations of the American 
people. With flagrant arrogance it has 
provided the ‘legal’ framework for fur- 
ther fascist onslaughts on the most ele- 
mentary democratic rights of the peo- 
ple in a frenzied effort to intimidate 
into submission all opposition to the 
war-makers of Wall Street. 


The course pursued by the Su- 
preme Court culminating in the de- 
cisions of March 3 and March 10, 
represents a sweeping assault on the 
constitutional barriers that still stand 
in the way of a fascist state in our 
country. These last Mondays should 
have buried any illusions that may 
have lingered that the “sacred pre- 
cincts” of the Supreme Court stand 
as a bulwark of our civil liberties. 
For the people who still believe that 
the courts stand above classes, even- 
handedly balancing the scales of jus- 
tice, the Supreme Court majority of 
Vinson, Reed, Clark, Minton, Jack- 
son, and Burton has, through these 
far-reaching decisions, demonstrated 
that it serves, not as a “check and 
balance,” but as a unique and power- 
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ful instrument of pro-fascist reaction, 

In these two weeks the Court hy 
struck a mortal blow at academi 
freedom in the Feinberg decision; 
it has sanctified the indiscriminay 
use of the “guilt by association tes,” 
and it has prepared the way for a fx 
more sweeping indoctrination of the 
young generation with pro-war and 
anti-democratic ideas. It has seriously 
jeopardized the fundamental right of 
counsel, guaranteed by the Sixth 
Amendment, and has opened the 
floodgates for the prosecution, disbar- 
ment and jailing of all courageous 
attorneys who have defended and 
stand ready to defend persons a 
cused of political offenses, that is, 
persons fighting for peace and demo 
cratic liberties. It has decreed that 
the Constitution no longer applies 
to non-citizens. It approves in ad- 
vance such sinister legislation as the 
McCarran-Walter Bill, now pending 
in Congress, which goes far beyond 
the Alien Registration Act of 199 
or the immigration sections of the 
McCarran Act of 1950. This measure 
has been branded by Harry N. Ros 
enfield, head of the government's 
refugee program, as “America’s 
Nuremberg Law.” It has abolished 
the right of bail in deportation cases 
and thus strikes a most dangerous 
blow at one of our most cherished 
democratic safeguards that affects 
citizens and non-citizens. 


CLASS ROLE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 
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these decisions, as have certain pro- the growing crisis of bourgeois rule, 
gressive editors, as a “melancholy the Supreme Court was its instru- 
retreat” by the Supreme Court, or as ment and its decisions, upholding 
sion; J a tendency on its part to “knuckle the Wagner Act, where it had previ- 
inat @ under to the hysteria of the times.” ously ruled against Section 7A of the 
test” J The Supreme Court majority is not N.R.A., and other New Deal meas- 
af | knuckling under to hysteria. It is ures, and where it ruled favorably 
f the § privy to it, and to the bipartisan poli- in the Schneiderman case, reflected 
and | cies of reaction, fascism and atomic the existing class alignments in the 
ously & war that create it. country at that time. 
htof | Like the entire state apparatus of Today, the Supreme Court is 
Sixth § which it is a part, the Supreme Court headed by a Truman majority, a 
the § is an instrument of the ruling class, Wall Street majority. It serves with 
shar. § and its decisions throughout our na- Congress and the Executive to ad- 
ous tion’s history bear the imprint of vance the process of fascization of 
and § that relationship, as well as the gen- the state apparatus and to quicken 
; a feral alisnment of class forces pre- its tempo. To accomplish this pur- 
t is, | vailing at each period. It was the pose, the majority reverses previous 
emo § Supreme Court in the 1790’s which __ rulings, crudely scraps constitutional 
that | abandoned all pretense of constitu- precedent and makes a mockery of 
plies § tional law and “impartiality” in its the body of literature which has been 
.ad- savage efforts to prevent Jeffer- called “constitutional law.” Not only 
sthe sonians from restoring bourgeois- that, but individual Justices blandly 
ding § democratic rule to a United States reverse their own earlier findings. 
yond J ruled by alien-and-sedition bills. It Associate Justice Hugo Black put 
1940 | was the Supreme Court in pre-Civil his finger on this interpretation of 
t the § War days which produced the Dred justice in his dissent in the bail case. 
asure ff Scott decision ruling that no Negro “This is a Communist case and I 
Ros § had rights a white man was bound to suppose as long as you throw that 
ent’s f respect. _It was the Supreme Court one word in, everything may be all 
rica’s f which in the period of the early de- right,” he wrote, adding: “But I have 
ished J velopment of a militant labor move- an idea that the liberty of every 
cases J ment in the United States calmly American is at stake. As long as I 
srous §f stood justice on its head and applied am here, I shall protest against every 
ished J monopoly-curbing legislation to vic- encroachment like this.” 
fects mize labor, and gave us the in- It was Mr. Justice Robert H. Jack- 
famous Danbury Hatters decision. son who rendered the majority opin- 
During the Franklin D. Roosevelt ion in the lawyers’ case and in the 
Administration, when a rising popu- deportation cases of Harisiades, Cole- 
lr movement forced the ruling class man, and Mascetti. It was Mr. Justice 
toseek new methods of dealing with Jackson who also, on May 8, 1950, 
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in his concurring opinion in the Taft- 
Hartley case, said that the political 
oath under 9-H would be unconsti- 
tutional if it applied to Republicans, 
Democrats or Socialists. He pro- 
fessed to find it constitutional be- 
cause it applies “only” to Commu- 
nists. And it was the same Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson who, as prosecutor of 
the Nazi war criminals in Nurem- 
revealed the terrible conse- 
quences that resulted from the ac- 
ceptance of these fascist lies about 
the Communist Party. Thus, the 
Nuremberg prosecutor actually dis- 
cards his own findings because they 
are now in conflict with the pro-war 
policy of monopoly capital. 

The tragic experience, the never- 
to-be-forgotten experience of Nazi 
Germany, begins to repeat itself in 
our country in the rulings of the 
highest tribunal, supposedly dedi- 
cated to the task of safeguarding our 
democratic institutions. 


MASS ACTION CAN 
HALT FASCISM 


berg, 


These decisions make it compell- 
ingly clear that the Bill of Rights is 
in the gravest danger in history. 
They shout from the housetops that 
the Supreme Court, far from serving 
as a defender of the Constitution, 
serves to accelerate monopoly’s drive 
toward fascist rule and war. 

But these decisions, drastic and 
sweeping as they are, cannot be held 
proof of the inevitability of fascism 
in the United States. They prove 
quite simply that Americans cannot 
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rely on the Supreme Court for de. 
fense of the people’s hard-gained 
rights and liberties.. This is the pro 
found lesson which must now k 
quickly brought home to millions 
The inimitable Mr. Dooley once said 
that the Supreme Court follows the 
elections. That was not merely wit, 
but a penetrating observation. The 
highest tribunal, while an_ instru. 
ment of the ruling class, like tha 
class itself, can be influenced by that 
powerful agent—mass action, popular 
initiative. 

“They have rights who dare main- 
tain them.” This was the creed of 
James Russell Lowell. It is a creed 
that runs deep among the American 
people. It was the movement of the 
people that nullified the Alien and 
Sedition Laws of the 1790's and the 
Fugitive Slave Law of the 1830's. It 
was the militant unified movement 
of the people that intervened and 
forced the Court to reverse itself in 
the case of the Scottsboro Boys and 
Tom Mooney. It will take more than 
the “diktat” of the Supreme Court 
to institute fascism. It will take more 
than the combined action of Con 
gress with its enabling acts and the 
Supreme Court with its judicial 
sanctions, to accomplish the disso 
lution of the trade unions and the 
organizations of the workers, the Ne- 
gro people, and the democratic 
minded masses. 


MAIN POLITICAL CURRENTS 





There is another fundamental con- 
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of how imminent fascism is as a re- 
sult of the actions of the Supreme 
Court. Do these decisions accurately 
reflect, or do they conflict with the 
main trends and currents in Ameri- 
can political life today? It would be 
grave indeed if these decisions were 
in accord with the main currents of 
thought and action of the majority 
of the people. Whatever the senti- 
ments of the people are with respect 
to defending reaction’s present tar- 
gets among the Communists, anti- 
fascists, peace fighters, etc.—and they 
ae clearly more favorable than a 
year ago—the fact is that the growing 
trend among the people is not sup- 
port of, but opposition to, the foreign 
and domestic policies of the govern- 
ment, as well as opposition to the 
accumulating acts of repression. The 
ations of the Supreme Court and 
its onslaught on civil liberties are 
directly associated with the bi-parti- 
an war drive. They are directly as- 
weiated with the attack on labor and 
the Negro people. 

Hence, no basic estimate can be 
made of the popular reaction to these 
decisions, except as they also reflect 
the reaction to the main policies of 
the government which they are de- 
signed to advance. In the past six 
months, signs have multiplied on all 
sides that reveal moods of deep dis- 
atisfaction with the war program 
and its economic and social effects. 
At the time of the second round of 
Smith Act arrests, Attorney General 
McGrath declared that it was because 











‘they opposed the war in Korea.” 
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Now the Gallup poll discloses that 
56 per cent of the people consider 
the war in Korea useless and want 
an end to it. Seventy per cent of the 
people in a subsequent poll voiced 
their desire for a Five-Power Peace 
Pact. The government recently suf- 
fered a major setback to its war plans 
with the defeat of U.M.T., an event 
which reveals how strongly the peo- 
ple feel about the issues of rearma- 
ment, militarization and war. 

Everywhere, on every vital issue, 
the cost of living, tax burdens, un- 
employment, wage freeze, the Flor- 
ida murders, anti-Semitism, corrup- 
tion, attacks on civil liberties and 
academic freedom—there is angry 
expression, resentment, militant ac- 
tion. Ofttimes, reactions are con- 
fused, struggles are short-lived, 
bound as they still are within the 
framework of the two-party system, 
and lacking the cohesion and direc- 
tion of an organized people’s coali- 
tion; but it is a swelling tide of pro- 
test against the hardships of life and 
against the policies of the govern- 
ment that are responsible. These sen- 
timents are augmented tenfold and 
have acquired a bitter edge in the 
light of the daily revelations of the 
most sordid graft and corruption in 
every stratum of the government and 
ruling-class politics. 

Who can doubt the impact of this 
issue or fail to see how it is merging 
with all other issues and creating an 
elementary revulsion among the 
masses to the system as a whole? 
Kefauver wallops Truman in the 
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New Hampshire primaries of the 
Democratic Party. Kefauver apolo- 
gizes, he scrapes and bows, he con- 
cedes defeat in advance and then 
plays down the victory; but the peo- 
ple made a choice, not for Kefauver, 
but against Truman. Who can sepa- 
rate one issue from the other except 
to say that the issue of corruption 
was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back? 

The temper of the Supreme Court 
does not coincide with the temper of 
the people. It does not reflect the exist- 
ence of majority support for the main 
bipartisan imperialist interests and 
policies it serves. The opposite is true. 
The people are moving against these 
policies and with increasing awareness 
and understanding of the basic issues 
involved. It is the dissenting minor- 
ity in the Supreme Court, the Doug- 
las-Black minority, that more truly 
reflects the democratic aspirations of 
the people. It is the courageous and 
principled stand of Douglas and 
Black that represents a genuine bul- 
wark of democracy, not only within 
the Supreme Court itself, but in the 
broad market-place of public opinion, 
where the issues are being fought and 
debated by the people. These are not 
voices lost in the wilderness. Just as 
the reactionary Supreme Court ma- 
jority reflects, not the strength, but the 
weakness of the ruling class and its 
growing desperation, so does the mi- 
nority reflect, not the isolation, but the 
growing strength of the people’s 
struggle for peace and democracy. 

Reaction has gained additional pre- 





cious ground. There is no doubt oft 
The struggle, however, must continu 
with new vigor. The pro-fascist char. 
acter of these actions of the Suprem 
Court will stimulate broader anj 
more effective opposition. It will im. 
part new meaning to the words o 
Henry David Thoreau, quoted by 
Eugene Dennis when he was so 
tenced for “contempt” of the Hous 
Un-American Committee: “They are 
the lovers of law and order who up- 
hold the law when the government 
breaks it.” The resistance to the a- 
tacks on civil rights is already wide. 
spread. The movement for nullifica- 
tion and repeal of the Smith Act and 
the McCarran Act is stronger and 
more embracing than a year ago. 
The fight on the economic front and 
for Negro rights above all reveals the 
emergence of new currents of unity 
that can draw the broad masses into 
active struggle, in spite of the opposi- 
tion and divisive policies of the re 
formist and Social-Democratic lead- 
ers of the unions and mass organiza 
tions. 


TASKS 


The Communist Party must re 
double its efforts on two fronts—on 
the one hand, to overcome passive 
or defeatist moods that may have 
been instilled in the labor and the 
progressive movements as a result 
of these new blows; on the other 
hand, to use these lessons to prove to 
the broad masses that thezr interests 
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of the nation, but for the nation itself. 
This two-sided struggle is a vanguard 
responsibility of the greatest impor- 
tance. It will be exercised most ef- 
fectively, not by exhortation, but by 
the way in which the Party at every 
level develops the greatest initiative 
for united action in the struggle of 
its class and people. The civil-liber- 
ties struggle now focuses on the sec- 
ond round of Smith Act cases. This 
struggle, however, is inseparable from 
the struggles that must be unfolded 
and strengthened for peace, Negro 
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equality and the economic needs of 
the workers. The Party can, in the de- 
velopment of these movements, help 
give shape and form to the organiza- 
tion of a powerful people’s anti-war 
and anti-fascist coalition. 

The Supreme Court will not have 
the last word. The people must and 
will take up the challenge. Let March 
3 and March 10 live as days that in- 
spired a new, more united and vic- 
torious struggle for democracy and 
world peace. 













By Charles P. Mann 


LIKE EVERY DECENT-MINDED person, 
the N. Y. Compass’ conscientiously 
progressive columnist, Mr. I. F. 
Stone, was angered and shocked by 
the enormity of the Florida “justice” 
which prepares the legal lynching of 
Walter Lee Irvin—an innocent Ne- 
gro youth, already lynch-maimed— 
just after the murder of the 
N.A.A.C.P. leaders, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Moore. Under this stimu- 
lus, Mr. Stone tells us, he set down 
his uninhibited thoughts on the Ne- 
gro question. Mr. Stone forewarned 
his readers that he would express 
himself “ignorantly, brashly, and 
presumptuously.” This is indeed an 
unfortunate preparation for so serious 
a task as the consideration of such 
a matter as the destiny of the fifteen 
million Negro people in the United 
States, whose fate is indissolubly 
linked with that of the entire Amer- 
ican population. That his article, 
“Who Will Free The Negroes?” 
in the Compass of February 17, 
1952, evidences in truth a full meas- 
ure of “ignorance, brashness and pre- 
sumptuousness,” on the author’s part 
does not, however, eliminate its 
importance. 


Mr. |. F. Stone and the Negro Question 








The significance of Stone’s article 
lies in the fact that he has brought 
together and expressed in abbre. 
viated form, in the space of a single 
column, at once: (1) elements of the 
highest level of consciousness on the 
Negro question thus far obtaining 
among non-Marxist liberals (Negro 
and white), as well as (2) the prin 
cipal wrong policies, the chief ideo- 
logical and tactical errors presently 
discernible in the movement for 
Negro emancipation from oppres 
sion. In addition, Mr. Stone, in the 
article as a whole, applies a peculiar 
exceptionalism to the Negro people 
in the United States in regard to so- 
cial action, as though they were 
merely an undifferentiated, oppres 
sed mass, unstratified by class divi- 
sion, and in some mysterious way 
capable of moving “Right,” “Left,” 
or “Center” at the command of a 
leader-agency. No, Mr. Stone, Ne- 
gro society is not so uncomplicated! 
Unity has to be forged in struggle 
(external and internal)! The Jeaders 
will secure their authority and win 
command of the allegiance of the 
Negro masses in conflict and strug: 
gle with false leaders and wrong 
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policies. Moreover, their effective- 
ness as leaders will depend on the 
correctness of their program, and 
the energy and ability they display 
in organizing the masses to struggle 
for their aims. Is this not the outlook 
in regard to the presently split labor 
movement currently saddled with a 
corrupt and imperialist-minded lead- 
ership? Is this not the outlook in 
respect to the peaceful and progres- 
sive aspirations of the bulk of the 
American people now so shamelessly 
betrayed by the jingoism and dema- 
gogy of the Truman-Dulles-Eisen- 
hower axis? 

But, let us start from the begin- 
ning and deal with the main content 
in Mr. Stone’s article. We find, first 
of all, certain things in Mr. Stone’s 
article which are to be welcomed. 


* * * 


1. Mr. Stone has awakened to a 
certain recognition of the objective 
fact of the national character of the 
status of the Negro people in the 
United States, and that consequently 
the mass character of their oppression 
is akin to that of a colonially op- 
pressed people in the clutches of an 
imperialist power. We say a “certain” 
recognition advisedly, for Mr. Stone’s 
understanding of the national status 
of the Negro people in the United 
States is limited because he fails to 
locate geographically that nation. 
This is all-important, because a peo- 
ple who have no common territorial 
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land-base upon which, in the course of 
time, there have developed the re- 
maining essential national attributes, 
namely, common language, common 
culture and common economic life— 
1.¢., Class differentiation, allowing for 
production and exchange of prod- 
uce, goods, and services — plus a 
psychological affinity growing out of 
a common historical development 
and experience, is not a nation. When 
Mr. Stone states that “the Negro is 
a submerged nation . . .” he is cor- 
rect, but he does not tell us why. 
The Negro people in the United 
States are nationally oppressed. The 
submerged nation is located in the 
Black Belt, where five million Ne- 
groes constitute today a majority of 
the population of a contiguous stretch 
of territory (recorded in county units) 
forming a crescent moon shaped pat- 
tern through at least five Southeast- 
ern states, with port outlets at 
Charleston on the Atlantic and Mo- 
bile on the Gulf, encompassing the 
bulk of Mississippi, and a good sec- 
tion of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. In the immediately sur- 
rounding area of this physical, mate- 
rial, heart-land base of the Negro 
nation, another five million Negroes 
live in Southern states under analo- 
gous political and social conditions of 
disfranchisement, terror and _ eco- 
nomic degradation. Another five mil- 
lion Negroes, suffering under vary- 
ing degrees of discrimination and 
exploitation, largely inhabit ghettoes 
in several big Northern metro- 
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politan centers, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, etc. The large Negro national 
minorities in the Northern cities are 
linked to the subject Negro nation 
in the South by many ties of common 
aspiration and common bondage. 
The struggle of the Northern Ne- 
groes to batter down the walls of the 
ghettoes and toward attaining “equal 
acceptance in all places and equal 
rights in all things” gives leverage 
and inspiration to the epic struggle 
of the Negro mass in the Southern 
national homeland to wage its own 
many-sided political struggle toward 
achieving varying degrees and forms 
of state power and control of the 
land and resources, industry and in- 
stitutions in the Negro nation’s home 
territory. Correspondingly, every 
move toward political self-determina- 
tion of the Negro nation on its “home 
grounds” brings closer the day when 
the Negroes outside of the South will 
be enabled to walk from their ghet- 
toes with the dignity and confidence 
of people whose kinsmen are the rul- 
ing power in a respected homeland. 

To fail to define the physical loca- 
tion of the nation serves to resurrect 
Otto Bauer’s idiocy of a nation being 
simply a cultural linkage of common 
ethnic units. The religious obscurant- 
ists and the racialists, not only the 
Bundists in old Poland and Russia, re- 
lied on the slogan of “cultural auton- 
omy” (cheap! it cost the ruling 
tyranny no land!); Catholicism, 
Zionism, Moslemism, Hinduism, 
Aryanism, all utilize “cultural auton- 


omy” for their reactionary ends, 
Therefore, the formulation of the 
status of the Negro in the United 
States as being “a nation within a 
nation,” though indicative of a step 
forward in the development of Mr. 
Stone’s understanding of the Negroes 
status, is neither scientifically accu. 
rate nor sufficient as a popular pres 
entation of the question. 

2. Mr. Stone has more tha 
once written admiringly of the de 
velopment of the Anglo-Saxon 
juridical system. Now, looking upon 
the attempted legal lynching of 
Walter Lee Irvin, and back over 
the whole 300-year history of the 
Negro in the United States, he 
comes to the conclusion that Ameri- 
can law is, as far as the Negro is 
concerned, but the codification of an 
all-pervading white supremacist doc- 
trine and practice, a white chauvin- 
ism that is as organic a part of the 
vaunted Americanism of our ne 
tional ego as any other of its “liv 
ing traditions.” He despairs of the 
“sterile” legal process ever grinding 
out justice to free the Negro. “In 
any community,” Mr. Stone writes, 
“the law is fundamentally the law 
of the dominant race or class. Amet- 


ica’s law is white man’s law.” We 
would add the word “rich” t 
“white man’s law,” and_ then 


hasten to agree with this thought 
of Mr. Stone. The law is not only 
designed to buttress the interest of 
the oppressor nation in its domina 
tion of the oppressed nation, but 
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most particularly it is drawn to serve 
the even narrower interest of the 
wealthiest class segment of the op- 







ne pressor nation. Indeed the Negro 
step people, after Martinsville, Laurel, 
Mr Ocala, and Cairo, can entertain few 

; J illusions about the “sterile legalisms” 





of the courts and the “law” to pro- 
tect or secure their rights. But is 
this to say the Negro people should 
abandon the courts and the “law” 
as an arena (and at times a weapon) 








+ of struggle? We say, of course not! 
upon Mr. Stone does not make clear the 
sof difference between reliance upon the 

courts and the law as opposed to 


the king advantage, tactically, of utiliz- 


he [ing even the jaundiced chambers of 
meri. 4 mock class-justice for the struggle. 

ro js § 3 10 his article Mr. Stone man- 
nf an Giests a shocked awareness of the 


- doc. | brutality, irrationality and savagery” 
of white chauvinist practices leveled 
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ty pouilt and are a party to the genocidal 
crime against the Negro nation; 
that actively or passively, they are 
beneficiaries, recipients of material 
and psychological privileges com- 
pounded out of the misery, ex- 
ploitation and indignities heaped 
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upon the Negro masses. Says Stone, 
“....every white man to some degree 
benefits from cheap Negro labor, if 
not in his factory, then in his home.” 
And, again, he declares: “ “The Peo- 
ple’ as white people are respon- 
sible for what happens to the Negro 
and should be allowed no scape- 
goats.” And Stone states further- 
more, that, “Like Armenians living 
among the Turks in the old days, or 
Jews in Hitler Germany, Negroes 
live in America among white people 
indoctrinated from childhood with 
hostile and hateful attitudes.” 
Unlike many liberals who are 
given to a simple-minded and delib- 
erate minimizing of the gravity 
and danger of the cancer of anti- 
Negro racism to all sections of the 
white population, Mr. Stone sees 
with horror the breadth and scope of 
the white supremacy corruption that 
has so deeply imbedded itself in the 
consciousness: and practices of so 
large a section of the white people in 
the United States and is warp and 
woof of the whole legal, govern- 
mental, cultural and economic struc- 
ture. While appreciating the spirit, 
the “heat reaction” of Mr. Stone’s 
“discovery” of the denseness of the 
fog of white chauvinism over the 
minds of millions in this country, 
we must point to the basic error 
of his contention that the toiling 
white masses have an economic stake 
in the perpetuation of the oppress- 
sion of the Negro people. On the 
contrary, to paraphrase a famous ob- 
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servation of Karl Marx in reference 
to the English working class vis-a- 
vis Irish freedom, the abominations 
of the white American masses have a 
main source in the segregation, dis- 
crimination and oppression of the Ne- 
groes! That the economic and politi- 
cal beneficiary of the super-exploita- 
tion and national oppression of the 
Negro people is the white capitalist 
ruling class and not the white toiling 
masses should necessitate no docu- 
mentation. The profits accruing 
from greater exploitation of the Ne- 
gro masses is utilized to batten down 
the hatches of the whole working 
class and popular masses in their 
striving to expand their living stand- 
ards and political liberties. As Lenin 
wrote, “a people which oppresses 
another cannot itself be free.” The 
super-profit taken from the special 
robbery of the Negro people does 
not go into the white worker’s 
wage envelope, but into the money 
bags of the bosses. The bosses in 
turn use part of this special incre- 
ment from the Jim Crow exploita- 
tion of the Negro people to buy 
congressmen to rivet more Taft- 
Hartley laws, wage freezes, and 
other links in the chains which bind 
all labor—black and white—to capi- 
tal’s golden chariot. They also use 
portions of their super-profits to sub- 
sidize the K.K.K. and Dixiecrats. Still 
other portions are “invested” in tin- 
seled crumbs of special privileges— 
material and psychological—to cer- 
tain sections of the skilled white 
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workers and to a few Negro intelle. 
tuals—Mrs. Sampson, et al—whog 
role it is to divert the working 
masses, Negro and white, from the 
path of unity and solidarity: to prime 
the pump of the Jim crow system fr 
generating ever more super-profis 
for the imperialists. Also, Mr. Ston 
overlooks the fact of the existence, o 
a not inconsiderable progressive wing 
within the labor movement which 
fights consciously for Negro-whit 
unity and against the super-exploite 
tion of the Negro workers. 
However, the conclusion M. 
Stone arrives at from the cited “ob 
servations” is the most dangerow 
kind of defeatist nonsense. He con 
cludes that “all white people” ar 
incurably saturated with anti-Negr 
hatred and it is futile “drivel” for 
the Negroes to orient their strategy 
for liberation on the possibility of 
effecting a fighting alliance with the 
white working masses. He scorns 
the possibility that the white masses 
are capable of understanding the 
economic and political necessity, ia 
their own real self-interest, to givt 
up the “privileges” of their anti-Ne 
gro prejudices and to join the strug 
gle for Negro freedom. Here Mr. 
Stone surrounds the _ incarcerated 


Negro people of 15 million by a 
undifferentiated, united, solid, all 
class mass of 135 million hate-hard- 
ened white people and bids the Ne 
gro to fight his way free! No, thanks, 
Mr. Stone; we must reject this 
“brash” (also provocative, irrespot 
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sible and criminal!) invitation to 
national suicide . (A super-“Leftist” 
position pushed to the extreme always 
comes to coincide with its “Right” 
counterpart: the Dixiecrats demanded 
that Negroes “submit, retreat to gen- 
ocide”; our author advises “to hell 
with allies, advance to genocide!”) 

Of course, Mr. Stone protests he 
is “. . . mot suggesting that white 
people are irremediably bad in their 
dealing with Negroes . . .,” but all 
his arguments belie this self-serving 
qualification. This is precisely what 
you have argued to establish and this 
cannot be escaped with a debater’s 
trick! 

Mr. Stone would hardly deny the 
role of consciousness and the capacity 
of the white masses to awaken to 
social action in respect to such vital 
questions before the people which 
he has—and continues to—champion 
as defense of peace and democratic 
rights and the advancement of eco- 
nomic security. Is it not strange that 
Mr. Stone is so defeatist about the 
ability of the white masses to awaken 
to a consciousness of where their 
true self-interest lies in respect to 
the fight for Negro freedom? 

4. Though exhibiting a self-con- 
fessed ignorance of the ideological 
aid organizational strivings and 
struggles within Negro life, toward 
the development of effective pro- 
grams, forms, strategy and tactics 
for the ever-developing Negro libera- 
tion movement, Mr. Stone makes an 
interesting and noteworthy recom- 





mendation, in his odd, “presumptu- 
ous,” didactic, and admonitory way. 
We cite the following comments 
from his article: 

“The Negro needs to think of him- 
self for what he is—a separate na- 
tion—and to create for himself rep- 
resentative organs which can speak 
for the Nation within the broader 
framework of the U.S.A.” And, again, 
he thinks “. . . the Negro needs a 
kind of representative assembly of 
his own, to which he can send men 
elected to represent the Negro 
communities of America, and 
through which he can make his de- 
mands for equality felt,” as it were, 
a kind of “unofficial state-within-a- 
state which can speak and bargain 
for and make demands in the name 
of the Negro people.” He adds, 
further, that it would be well if 
the Negro “fully recognizes the 
realities he is up against and or- 
ganizes himself accordingly, not just 
as a minority or a colored American, 
but as a submerged and oppressed 
nation-within-a-nation, fighting for 
full emancipation.” 

In short, Mr. Stone urges Negroes 
in the United States to develop a na- 
tional consciousness and give it 
material expression in a centralized 
united organization of a particular 
type. This is excellent advice and 
in one form or another is a long- 
standing aspiration ever alive in the 
hopes of masses of thoughtful Ne- 
groes. The question however, re- 
mains: How is such organizational 
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unity to be materialized? What are 
the obstacles to its realization that 
have to be overcome and how? On 
what programmatic basis is this 
unity to be fought for and forged? 
What shall be the limited and long- 
term strategic goals? What shall be 
its forms of struggle? What strata 
of the dominant white population 
will it rely on for support, strategic 
alliance, tactical agreements, tem- 
porary mutual-interest coalitions? 
How does the movement utilize the 
contradictions besetting American 
imperialism in the world arena by 
virtue of the growth of the camp of 
socialism, the national revolutions 
in the colonies, the expanding world- 
wide peace front, etc.? 

Mr. Stone is either obscure, con- 


tradictory or silent on these vital 
questions. Neither national consci- 
ousness nor its matured reflection in 


a single, united allclass Negro 
movement of national liberation will 
come to pass spontaneously at the 
behest of a seer or philosopher (be 
he ever so wise); it has to be or- 
ganized and fought for, and will fi- 
nally emerge as a result of the over- 
coming of the ideological and tac- 
tical differences which have their 
base in the respective class divisions 
which exist within the Negro na- 
tion. It is exceptionalist sophistry to 
argue otherwise. 


* . . 
We turn now to a particular ex- 


amination of certain ideas expressed 
by Mr. Stone which, if not relent- 


lessly combatted within and in px 
spect to the Negro liberation moy. 
ment, would constitute most dap. 
gerous retarding factors in ix 
development. 

What does Mr. Stone offer 
to the strategy of altering the reb 
tion of forces in favor of the Negn 
people’s freedom struggle? Nothing! 
On the contrary, he “alters” the re 
lation of forces permanently in ke. 
half of the despoilers of Negro free. 
dom. Stone presents the white peo 
ple of all classes as a solid phalanx 
arrayed in determined and eterna 
opposition to the liberation aspin- 
tions of the Negroes. According to 
Stone, “. . . to look for any kind of 
mass white support in the Negro’ 
struggle for full emancipation is « 
waste of time” [our emphazsis]. 
Because, says Stone, “White men in 
labor unions are on the whole no les 
ready to keep him in a subordinate 
position than are white employers 
To look to the labor movement fot 
mass action in this situation is impo 
tent daydreaming” [our emphasis. 
Furthermore, he contends, “If any- 
thing, in the South itself, the » 
called ‘common man’ is far mort 
brutal, irrational and savage in his 
attitude toward the Negro than the 
upper class. “The people’ sit on 
juries. “The people’ man the police 
forces. ‘The people’ make up the 
lynch mobs. . . .” From this he at 
rives at the conviction that “The 
Negro and his white friends [From 
the above remarks of Mr. Stone, 
one is a little startled to discover 
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that the Negro still has “his white 
friends”!] need to break away from 
nonsensical stereotypes which pretend 
that somehow what happens to the 
Negro in America is not the work 
‘of the people.’ This is democratic 
mythology and ideological drivel.” 

Here we have the outlandish 
proposal that the Negro freedom 
movement should abandon as “a 
waste of time” any strategy of ad- 
vancement based on forming a fight- 
ing alliance with white workers, 
poor farmers, or other oppressed 
strata of the white population. Here 
we are presented with a playback 
of the combined chorus of the 
Faulkners, of the Southern Region- 
lists and assorted Negro bourgeois 
nationalists from Booker T. Wash- 
ington to Marcus Garvey and E. 
Kinkle Jones. 

Is white chauvinist doctrine and 
conduct widespread among the white 
working masses and within the trade 
union movement? Of course it is! 
But the decisive factor that must be 
grasped is that this white supremacy 
ideology and shameful conduct 
sands in open contradiction to, and 
conflicts with, the economic, politi- 
cal and cultural interests, necessities 
and aspirations of the white toiling 
masses. Therefore, to advance their 
own self-interest, they are compelled 
to shed these anti-Negro preju- 
dices in one area after another in 
order to defend and advance their 
tonomic and cultural interests 
against their capitalist ruling class 
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exploiters. Hence the material basis 
for alliance between the Negro peo- 
ple’s movement for freedom and the 
working. class movement for eco- 
nomic political and cultural progress 
is an objective reality, not “ideological 
drivel,” as Mr. Stone scornfully as- 
serts. The big task of the enlight- 
ened “white friends” and of the Ne- 
gro people’s leadership is to bring 
this consciousness to the labor move- 
ment and popular masses in order 
that the white working people will 
be enabled to take action on the basis 
of such understanding of the true 
situation. 

Furthermore, Mr. Stone insists 
that the white working masses “are 
more brutal in their attitude toward 
the Negro than the upper class.” In 
his endeavor to confront the strug- 
gling Negro people with a solid 
front of white antagonists, to make 
his arguments against the struggle 
for Negro-white unity, Mr. Stone 
dares not address himself to the ques- 
tion: Who, today, what class seg- 
ment of the white population, con- 
trols the reins of almost total power 
and keeps the Negro people in subjec- 
tion? Who, indeed, but the genteel 
lynchers of Wall Street and Wash- 
ington who coin $4.5 billion annual- 
ly from the direct economic robbery 
of the Negro alone! (Are not Wall 
Street’s “gentlemen,” the Truman- 
MacArthur-Dulles camp, more guil- 
ty of the massacre of Korea’s millions 
than the soldiers who have put the 
torch to the Korean nation?) Yes, we 
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rightly demand the death penalty for 
the lynchers, but we never forget 
or forgive the inspirers and organ- 
izers of the mob who are never 
found at the scene of the crime but 
observe all the social amenities of 
polite society in the Big House of 
the ruling class. Moreover, where 
Negro-white unity was achieved, as 
in the Abolitionist movement, dur- 
ing Reconstruction, in the Populist 
effort, in labor struggles, it has been 
with the white masses. 

If the Negro people’s movement 
hearkened to Mr. Stone’s advice on 
this score it would lead to its isola- 
tion and destruction. 


* * * 


Since Mr. Stone’s main poison- 
ous advice to Negroes referred to 
above, namely, “to cast off all con- 
siderations of effecting alliance with 
the working class movement and go 
it alone,” is theoretically indefen- 
sible, we are prepared for his next 
amazing proposal, which amounts in 
fact to an ideological nihilism. Writes 
Mr. Stone: “Neither 19th century 
liberalism nor 20th century proleta- 
rianism is enough for the Ne- 
gro. The conceptions of the broth- 
erhood of man and the solidarity of 
labor are not adequate for his plight.” 
All other peoples require social theory 
to give consciousness and direction 
to their social action in order to ad- 
vance their cause of liberation and 
social progress. But for the Negro 
people Mr. Stone rejects the crystal- 


lized experiences and most advanced 
thinking of the various peoples of the 
world, the product of over 2,000 year 
of the struggle of the oppressed 
against their oppressors. The absurd. 
ity of Mr. Stone’s position is self 
evident. One need only add that th 
Marxist-Leninist position on the nm 
tional question has proven its vita 
and indispensable service to the 
strivings of enslaved nations to at 
tain their national liberation in the 
past (China is the classic case in 
point) and continues to do so among 
every unfree country and people in 
the world. The Negro people, in the 
solution of its problem of national 
liberation, precisely because of sin- 
gular obstacles in its path, needs, not 
less, but more of the enlightening 
wisdom of the Marxist-Leninist 
science of liberation. This science pro 
vides a tested compass and guide to 
correct action, fusing, as it does, 
theory with practice. 

After isolating the Negroes 
from their only logical allies, de 
priving them of the aid of all known 
theories of progressive social change, 
Mr. Stone now tells them to march 
forth against the white multitudes 
and free themselves. “Who'll free 
the Negroes?” Mr. Stone asks 
rhetorically in half the title of his 
article and answers in the other half, 
“They must do it themselves.” The 
great Negro leader of the Abol:- 
tionist movement, Frederick Doug 
lass, some hundred years ago, for 
mulated the rejoinder to Mr. Stone's 
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query much better in the following 
way: “He who would be free must 
himself strike the first blow.” To 
strike the first blow doesn’t mean 
the same as “go it alone.” The whole 
concept of Douglass’ great and suc- 
cessful leadership of the Abolitionist 
movement was based on the central 
strategic importance of building al- 
liances of the Negro slaves linking 
up their interests to those of a major- 
ity force of the American people to 
overpower the  slavemasters’ oli- 
garchy. 

Now, let us see what advice Mr. 
Stone has to offer his “Light Brigade” 
on the eve of its fated brave 
charge, in the way of battle plan and 
tactics. But without ridicule, seri- 
ously now, what suggestion has Mr. 
Stone offered in the article under 
examination in the field of tactics, to 
the leaders of the Negro liberation 
movement? His tactical recommen- 
dations follow logically from the 
impossible circumstances, treated 
above, in which he has placed the 
Negro movement. They are nothing 
more than the carrying out of re- 
taliatory terrorist adventures by 
“hero-bands,” individuals whose 
leeds, it is presumed, would ignite 
the “doleful” and “slumbering” Ne- 
gro masses into some kind of spon- 
taneous revolutionary upsurge which 
would carry the day for freedom. 
Let us quote Mr. Stone’s “thought” 
just the way he “brashly” put it 
down: 


“The most terrible blow struck 
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against the British in Palestine by 
the Jews was when the Irgunists 
whipped British officers in retaliation 
against the whipping of Irgunists. 
These blows resounded throughout 
the Middle East.” And he adds: .. . 
“Why should Negroes permit a 
Negro to be killed by a sheriff or a 
cop without retaliating physically?” 

Indeed, there are times and circum- 
stances when physical self-defense is 
mandatory for individuals as well as 
entire communities when beset by 
would-be murderers and pogromists, 
and the whole history of the Negro 
people in this country is replete with 
innumerable courageous illustrations 
of this truth. But this has nothing to 
do with what Mr. Stone is suggest- 
ing. He is advocating that the Negro 
liberation movement should adopt 
terror (or counter-terror) as a tactical 
policy, a principle, a basic technique 
of liberation. Mr. Stone, who claims 
to be “anti-ideology” when it 
comes to the question of the Ne- 
groes’ freedom fight, is here re- 
vealed as offering up to the Negroes 
the long since buried corpse of nox- 
ious anarchist “theory” as a tactical 
guide for the liberation movement! 
Here Mr. Stone adopts the pose fami- 
liar in the early stages of all revolu- 
tionary social movements: those im- 
petuous young firebrands who en- 
vision themselves in heroic messianic 
postures, rolling back seas with their 
own two hands for the sheep-like 
masses, chasing history before them, 
etc. It is well to recall that’ those 
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impatient petty-bourgeois _intellec- 
tuals; those cultists who go into 
ecstasies over every formless and 
directionless elemental explosion 
from the crowd; those clever 
inventers of short-cuts, of gim- 
micks to set the wheels of social 
change in motion, historically have 
succeeded only in destroying them- 
selves, wrecking the organizational 
machinery and throwing back the 
purposeful, conscious movement of 
the genuine social action of the masses 
toward freedom. The doctrine of 
terror (or counter-terror) is as in- 
evitably a companion piece of dour- 
geois nationalism as is its opposite 
number: capitulation and accommo- 
dation to the continuation of a modi- 
fied domination by the imperialist 
oppressor. Objectively, both tenden- 
cies are in the service of the oppres- 
sor power. From Bakunin down, 
the ideologists of terror tactics ended 
up in the employ of the oppressor 
power. Just so today, the practition- 
ers of terror tactics, Trotskyites, 
Totoists, and CID operatives are in 
the hire of the Wall Street general 
staff for world domination and plun- 
der. We must be on guard against 
the siren songsters of terror tactics 
and anarchistic action, no matter how 
sweetly their melodies might touch 
sympathetic chords in some outraged 
hearts. We must recognize and dare 
characterize them for what they are 
—agents provocateurs! This is some- 
thing for Mr. Stone to think about. 

Mr. Stone’s article is interlarded 


with many more confused and cop. 
tradictory statements and half-truths 
than we have here subjected to ap 
alysis and they will be apparent t 
the thoughtful reader. We would 
suggest to Mr. Stone that he doa 
great deal more serious study and 
examination and that he engage in 
somewhat more practical services in 
regard to the Negro freedom fight 
before rushing into print with a 
other column full of “advice” to the 
Negro people’s leaders. 


+ * * 


What do we see as the correct 
course of development of the Negro 
people’s freedom fight? Briefly put, 
it is that the unity of the Negnw 
people is being and will continue 
to be forged and create ever higher 
organizational forms, first of al, 
around the commonly acclaimed de 
mands and aspirations voiced by all 
classes of the Negro people, namely, 
an end to disfranchisement and dis 
crimination, for equal rights and op 
portunities. Subsequently, demands 
must be advanced of a more distinctly 
national character in the direction of 
national self-determination of th 
subject Negro nation, corresponding 
to the growth in the national cor 
sciousness of the Negro masses. The 
Negro liberation movement wil 
strive to develop a stable alliance with 
the progressive labor movement and 
all other democratic strata of the 
white population; it will gam 
strength from, and in turn rely of, 
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the forces of peace, democracy and 
anticolonialism in the world arena. 

Its tactics will be based on all those 
forms of mass struggle familiar to, 
capable of being understood by, and 
readily entered into, by the masses at 
any given period. It must resolutely 


combat and reject all “Left” adven- 
turism and Right capitulationism in 
its own ranks and constantly strive to 
introduce higher levels of conscious- 
ness into the actions of the masses, 
bringing clarity and perspective to 
their struggles. 





The General Elections in India 


By Ajoy Ghosh 


General Secretary, Communist Party of India 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS in India, 
which began in the month of No- 
vember, were over in most 
States by the end of January 1952. 
On February 2, a hastily summoned 
meeting of the Working Committee 
of the Congress, the party that has 
ruled India for the last five years, 
took place to “take stock of the situa- 
tion.” The nature of the discussions 
at the meeting and the conclusions 
reached were not revealed to the pub- 
lic; but everyone knew what was 
worrying the Congress leaders so 
much and why they had met. 

Commenting on the “momentous” 
nature of the Working Committee 
meeting and the “fateful” decisions 
it had been called upon to take, the 
Sunday Standard, owned by the mil- 
lionaire press-magnate Goenka, wrote 
editorially: “The Congress victories 
in Bombay and most other States 
have been more than offset, ideo- 
logically speaking, by the Commu- 
nist successes in the South. .. . They 
constitute a formidable opposition 
in Hyderabad, Madras and Cochin- 
Travancore.” 

Warning against “complacency,” 
the editorial proceeded to say: “Red 
victories are neither a fluke nor an 


1g5I, 


accident. Congress failure to 
solve the fundamental problem o 
land is the indirect measure of Com 
munist successes in the South.” 
The Political Correspondent of the 
Statesman, the organ of British Big 
Business in India, who interviewed 
the Congress leaders after the Work- 
ing Committee meeting, wrote on 
February 3: “. . . few Congress lead- 
ers were inclined to under-rate the 
Communist successes in the South. 
Their anxious faces, as they emerged 
from today’s discussion, confirmed 
this view.” Three days earlier, Mr. 
Shanker Rao Deo, a Member of 
the Congress Working Committe, 
speaking at a public meeting, had 
referred to the “heavy losses suffered 
by the States of the South” and cot- 
cluded on a sombre note: “The de- 
feat of the Congress by the Commu- 
nists constitutes a very serious danger 
to democracy.” ; 
Apprehension about the future o 
“democracy” was not confined w 
ruling circles in India alone. As 
early as January 14, when the Con 
gress had already suffered a sents 
of reverses in the States of Ker 
ala (Cochin-Travancore), Hyderabad 
and Madras, Mr. Chester Bowles, the 
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American Ambassador in _ India, 
made a speech at Washington in the 
course of which he drew attention 
to the battle between “democracy and 
Communism” that was being fought 
in India and said: “If Democracy 
succeeds in India, the whole of South 
Asia will be buttressed very strongly 
and democracy will have won a great 
victory.” “But,” he added, “if democ- 
ray fails in India, the outlook in 
South Asia is very bleak indeed.” 

“Our stake is very great,” he de- 
dared, “we must wake up.” Two 
days later, Mr. Chester Bowles pro- 
posed that America should give one 
thousand million dollars to India 
during the next four years “on a half- 
grant, half-loan basis.” On March 7, 
President Truman pleaded for “eco- 
nomic and technical aid” to India, 
which, according to him “faced the 
ame kind of threat that overpowered 
the Chinese.” 


* * * 


All these facts go to show that the 
results of the first general elections 
in India, held after the achievement 
of “independence” and on the basis 
of adult franchise, have come as a 
nde shock to the Congress Party 
in India and to its friends abroad. 

True, the Congress Party has cap- 
lured 2,249 out of 3,278 seats in the 
2 State Assemblies (5 seats have yet 
to be filled up) and 363 out of the 
#9 Parliamentary seats; but these 
ngures convey little idea of the heavy 
loss in prestige and influence that the 
Congress has suffered since 1946 
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when it swept the polls. Of the 103 
million votes cast out of a total elec- 
torate of 176 million, no more than 
43 million (41.96 percent) were se- 
cured by the Congress. While the 
Congress won a majority of seats in 
18 out of the 22 State Assemblies, it 
secured a majority of votes only in 
four small States—Delhi, Coorg, 
Saurashtra and Bhopal—whose com- 
bined population does not exceed 7.5 
millions. 

In its Election Manifesto, issued 
several months before the polling, 
the Communist Party stated that the 
Congress had lost the backing of the 
majority of the Indian people and 
was counting on the disunity of the 
forces opposed to it for victory. 

The elections have conclusively 
proved the correctness of this analy- 
sis. It is obvious to all today that, 
but for the undemocratic electoral 
system which operates in India (no 
proportional representation), the 
Congress would have been reduced 
to a position of a minority in practi- 
cally every State in the country. And 
this would have happened, despite 
the dice being heavily loaded in 
favor of the Congress. 

For, it must be borne in mind by 
all, the elections were far from free 
and fair. Apart from the tremendous 
traditional prestige which the Con- 
gress enjoyed, the undoubted per- 
sonal influence of Nehru and the 
almost unlimited resources which the 
Congress commanded, the entire ad- 
ministrative machinery was geared 
in the election campaign to ensure 
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success for the Congress. Intimida- 
tion of voters was practiced on a large 
scale. Muslim voters were openly 
threatened that they would face dire 
consequences if they did not vote for 
the Congress, corrupt practices like 
the buying up of votes and imper- 
sonation of voters were resorted to 
on a large scale, and there are strong 
reasons to believe that tampering 
with ballot boxes took place in many 
constituencies. Even electoral rolls 
had not been prepared honestly; mil- 
lions of people, especially from the 
poorer classes, did not find their 
names on the rolls. 

If despite all this, the Congress won 
only a minority of the votes, that 
shows the extent of disillusionment 
of the people and their hatred against 
the Congress. 

It is not this alone, however, that 
has caused such serious concern to 
the Congress leaders and to their 
friends and patrons, the big monopo- 
lists and landlords. It is not this alone 
that prompted Mr. Chester Bowles 
to propose that one thousand million 
dollars should be given to India dur- 
ing the next four years “on a half- 
grant, half-loan basis.” 

Many in the Congress had antici- 
pated that a large number of people 
would vote against the Congress and 
quite a few seats would be captured 
by the opposition—although the ex- 
tent of the popular vote against the 
Congress came as a surprise even to 
them. What, however, they, as well 
as the reporters of Indian and foreign 
papers had expected was that the So- 


cialist Party of India with whid 
according to Nehru, the Congres 
had “much in, common,” woul 
emerge as the main rival to the Co. 
gress, canalising popular disconter 
into “safe” channels and playing th 
role of His Majesty’s Opposition. 
Others, extreme reactionary cirds 
in India—the Princes, landlords and 
interests allied to them—had expected 
parties of communal reaction—t 
Jana Sangha, Hindu Sabha, Ram 
Rajya Parishad, and Akali Party- 
to provide the main opposition » 
the Congress and shift the policies o 
the Government even more to th 
Right. 

It was on the basis of these expe- 
tations that confident predictions had 
been made about the outcome of the 
elections. 

The Communist Party and th 
United Fronts consisting of Com 
munist Party and other progressive 
parties and elements, these circles de 
clared, had no chances whatsoever in 
the elections. The Party was banned 
in Cochin-Travancore (Kerala) and 
Hyderabad and virtually banned in 
the States of Madras and Bengal til 
a short while before the elections 
The Telengana area had been under 
police and military rule for over thre 
years and almost all the leaders ot 
the Party and 2,000 of the worker 
were either in prison or underground. 
Two hundred and fifty leaders and 
functionaries were in prison in Ber 
gal under the Preventive Detention 
Act; in Punjab, most of the leades 
of the Party were either in jail of 
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underground; warrants of arrest were 

ding against the foremost leaders 
of the Party, like P. Sundarayya, 
Rajeshwar Rao, Wasava Punniah, 
EM.S. Namboodripad, Chandrasek- 
har Rao, Srinivas Rao, Dasrath Deb 
Barman, Baba Gurmukh Singh, and 
others. Besides th*s, hundreds of 
Communists and trade-union and 
peasant leaders had been imprisoned 
on frame-up charges of all kinds in 
many States and had not been re- 
leased on bail. Several of the candi- 
dates put up by the Communist 
Party and the United Front were 
in prison or underground. 

What chances were there, many 
people thought, under such condi- 
tions for the Communists and the 
United Front to win more than a few 
seats ? 

* * * 

The elections upset all these calcu- 
lations. Against heavy odds, the Com- 
munist Party and the United Front 
candidates (which included the For- 
ward Bloc—Marxist—in Bengal and 
the Kamgar Kison Party) won 37 
seats in the Parliament and 234 seats 
in the State Assemblies, as against 12 
and 126 seats won by the Socialist 
Party. The Krishak Mazdoor Praja 
Party, which had broken away from 
the Congress and with which the 
Communist Party had United Front 
agreements in Malabar and in several 
constituencies in Madras State on a 
local basis, won 10 seats in the Par- 
lament and 78 seats in the State As- 
smblies. Parties of Hindu and Sikh 
communal reaction led by the Princes, 


feudal landlords, won 14 seats in the 
Parliament and 119 seats in the State 
Assemblies, scoring their heaviest suc- 
cesses in the States of Rapasthan, 
Madhya Bharat and Pepsu, where 
the Congress policy of appeasement 
of feudal interests had enabled them 
to consolidate and strengthen their 
position. 

The Communist Party and the 
United Front consisting of Commu- 
nists and other Left Parties and ele- 
ments have emerged as a powerful 
factor in Indian politics, as the main 
opposition to the Congress. Left So- 
cialists, led by Aruna Asaf Ali, co- 
operated wholeheartedly with the 
Party in bringing about these suc- 
cesses. 

In many areas, especially in the 
States of Madras, Cochin-Travancore, 
Bengal and Tripura, the elections 
grew into something far more than 
mere casting of votes in the ballot 
box. They grew into a mighty mass 
movement for the agrarian reform, 
for adequate rations, for a living 
wage, for civil liberties, for the forma- 
tion of national States—a movement 
that drew into its vortex millions of 
workers, peasants, artisans, agricul- 
tural laborers and the middle classes. 

Scenes reminiscent of the mighty 
upsurge of the post-war years were 
witnessed in many parts of the coun- ° 
try—with this striking difference, 
that the flags which waved over the 
vast gatherings were the Red Flag 
and flags of parties in the United 
Front and the slogans which rent 
the air were slogans against the Con- 
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gress and its Government. Accumu- 
lated hatred of five years of Congress 
misrule burst out into a mighty tor- 
rent which grew in volume and mo- 
mentum as news poured in of defeats 
of Congress leaders and Ministers 
who had incurred special wrath of 
the people. 

Never were the slogans of the 
Party and the United Front so popu- 
lar, never the urge for unity so 
strong, never the desire to establish 
a People’s Government so wide- 
spread. 

Masses of the people, especially the 
poorer classes who have come to re- 
gard the Communist Party as their 
own Party, men, women, and even 
children, displayed initiative, the like 
of which has never been seen before, 
enabling the Party and the United 
Front to overcome difficulties of 
cadres, organization and finance, dif- 
ficulties that the Congress leaders 
thought insurmountable. The masses 
were active organizers of and par- 
ticipants in the movement that de- 
veloped as the polling day drew 
nearer. Braving intimidation, they 
marched to the polling booths in 
thousands like soldiers marching to 
the battle-field. Their orderliness and 
discipline evoked admiration even 
from correspondents of bourgeois 
newspapers, all of whom have noted 
the significant fact that it is among 
the poorest classes that the highest 
percentage went to the polls. 

It was in the areas where the 
Party and the United Front were the 
strongest that the polling was the 
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heaviest—a_ striking feature being 
the part played by women. They 
had seen their children starve anf 
their husbands and brothers im. 
poverished and jobless, thanks t 
the policies of the Government; they 
had suffered indignities at the hands 
of the Congress police; they had wit 
nessed the jailing and shooting of 
their bravest sons. 

In the State of Tripura, the Com. 
munist Party won both the Parli 
mentary seats, while 19 out of 
seats in the Electoral College wer 
won by Communists and the United 
Front. 

In Telengana, the scene of mighty 
peasant battles and brutal Gover. 
ment violence, the Democratic Front 
won the majority of seats (37 out of 
the 46 it contested), sweeping the 
polls in the districts of Nallgonda 
and Warangal. Ravi Narayan Reddy, 
the Communist leader, polled over 
three hundred thousand votes in the 
Parliamentary constitutency of Nall 
gonda, securing 78 percent of the 
votes polled. It should be noted that 
this was the highest poll recorded by 
any candidate in India, even Premier 
Nehru securing no more than 
percent of the votes in his home con- 
stituency of Allahabad. 

Winning 78 seats in the Telugu 
speaking areas—Andhra, parts of Mo- 
dras State and Telengana — out of 
108 contested the Communist Party 
has emerged as the most powerful 
Party among the Andhra peopl, 
who number over 30 millions—firmly 
entrenched in the agricultural work- 
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ers and poor peasants and making 
significant headway among the work- 
ers and the toiling intelligentsia as 
well. Also in the Malayalee-speaking 


areas of Malabar, Cochin-Travan- . 


core, which witnessed the immortal 
battles of Pannapra and Vayalar, the 
Communist Party and the United 
Front have emerged as the major 
force. With 29 seats in the Bengal 
Assembly, the United Front, includ- 
ing the Forward Bloc, won 45 seats 
in all—the Party constitutes the main 
opposition to the Congress in Ben- 
gal. Significant successes were also 
won in Punjab, Pepsu and Orissa. 

These victories have raised the 
prestige of the Party immensely and 
have strengthened the United Front. 
Those who slandered the Party as a 
party of murderers and bandits have 
been silenced. That the Congress can 
be defeated has become the conscious- 
ness of the people. 

It is this which has given the rud- 
est shock to reactionary circles in 
India and abroad. They see today 
that the Party has become stronger 
than ever. They see that it is precisely 
in areas where, because of the 
strength of the democratic move- 
ment, the Government launched the 
most savage attack against the Party 
and democratic forces, where they 
established a military and _ police 
regime of utmost ferocity, where 
they shot down and jailed tens of 
thousands in the course of the last 
five years, where they thought they 
had finished the Communist Party 
—it is precisely in these areas that 
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the ruling circles have suffered the 
heaviest reverses and the Party and 
the United Front have scored the 
most resounding victories. The Gov- 
ernment offensive against the Party, 
it is obvious to the blindest today, 
has failed. By its  self-sacrificing 
championship of their cause, the 
Party has won the love, admiration 
and support of the people. The influ- 
ence of the Party today is greater 
than ever before; there has been a 
big swing towards the Party in recent 
weeks. 

Belatedly, the Congress Sandesh, 
published by the Congress Central 
Publicity Board, wrote about the 
“Spectacular Communist and _ near- 
Communist successes in the Cochin- 
Travancore elections, which have 
come as an eye-opener,” about “the 
Communists having made good the 
boast that Telengana was behind 
them,” about the “unwise policy of 
repression and police excesses” which 
led to “Congress defeats in And- 
hara.” Belatedly, the pro-Congress 
newspapers made the discovery that 
the “Congress failure to solve the 
fundamental problem of land” had 
alienated the peasant masses who 
had once voted the Congress to 
power. Belatedly, the “foreign ex- 
perts” and the informants of the 
USIS sent dispatches about the 
“menace to democracy” in India. 

The elections have struck a heavy 
blow at the plans of the Anglo- 
American imperialists who had 
linked themselves with the most 
reactionary circles in India and were 
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striving to drag India into the war 
camp. The elections revealed the 
profound sympathy of the Indian 
people for the Soviet Union and 
China, their desire to establish ties 
of close friendship with the demo- 
cratic countries, their hatred for the 
Anglo-American aggressors who are 
drowning the struggles of the colo- 
nial peoples in blood. The epoch- 
making victories of the Chinese peo- 
ple have been one of the most power- 
ful factors in making the Indian peo- 
ple conscious of the need to estab- 
lish a People’s Government to solve 
the problems facing them. 


The failure of the Congress, which 
only a few years ago enjoyed un- 
rivalled prestige and influence among 
the Indian people, to secure more 
than 52 per cent of the votes, shows 
the profound changes that have 
taken place in the Indian scene dur- 
ing the last five years. The utterly 
sham nature of the “independence” 
that India has won as the result of 
the Mountbatten Award is becom- 
ing increasingly clear to the masses. 
The Congress Party stands exposed 
as a party of monopolists and land- 
lords, as a party that is striving to 
perpetuate the regime of starvation 
and madness, as a party which in- 
creasingly relies on batons and bul- 
lets to maintain itself in power. It 
can be safely asserted that seldom 
in history has a party with such mass 
influence been so discredited in such 
a short period. 


The debacle of the Socialist Panty, 
whose leaders had confidently pr. 
dicted that they would capture x 
least 800 seats in the State Assemblig 
(out of 1800 contested) and im 
seats in the Parliament (out of a5 
contested) and some of whom wer 
looking forward to the formation of 
Socialist and Congress-Socialist Co 
lition governments, signifies decisive 
rejection by the people of the Right 
wing Socialist policy of sabotage of 
mass struggles, refusal to forge dem. 
ocratic unity and violent hostility 
towards the Soviet Union, People’s 
China and other democratic cou. 
tries. The debacle has been so com. 
plete that a profound crisis has 
developed in the Socialist Party and 
there have been resignations from the 
Party in many areas. Cold figures 
show that in a number of States, 
the Congress could have been routed 
and democratic Governments estab- 
lished, but for the disunity of the 
democratic forces—disunity brought 
about mainly by the tactics of the 
Socialist Party leaders. Though 
themselves defeated, the Socialist 
leaders can, therefore, feel satisfied 
that they have ensured victory for 
the Congress in most of the States. 

The Socialist leaders, however, 
have learned nothing. In two States 
—Madras and Cochin-Travancore— 
where the Congress has been de 
cisively defeated, securing only 152 
out of 375 and 44 out of 108 seats 
respectively, the Socialist Party has 
stubbornly refused to join hands 
with the Communists and other pro 
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gressive parties to form popular gov- 
ements. They have declared that 
they will join “neither the Congress 
nor the Communist - sponsored 
United Democratic Front”—a trans- 
parent piece of hypocrisy; for they 
as well as the people know that by 
this sham neutrality, they are only 
helping the Congress to impose its 
rule on the people. 

In the rank and file of the Socialist 
Party, as well as among the progres- 
ive elements in all democratic 
parties, the desire for unity has 
gown immensely strong. The ex- 
ample of Cochin-Travancore, Ma- 
dras and Tripura has shown that the 
Congress can be defeated and that 
unity of the democratic forces can 
kad to the establishment of popular 
Government. 

The revelation that the Congress 
no longer enjoys the confidence of 
the majority of our people, that the 
Communist Party is a major force 
in the country, that United Front of 
democratic forces alone can seriously 
challenge and defeat the Congress 
—this has created the basis for a 
broad United Front of progressive 
parties and elements, that want our 
country to be free and independent, 
that stand for democratic reforms. 
On February 12, a meeting of 165 
elected members of the Madras As- 
embly took place to take steps for 
the formation of a popular Ministry 
in the Madras State. This meeting 
hid down the objectives and prin- 
ciples which would guide the United 
ocratic Front if it succeeded in 
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forming a Ministry. 
Congress leaders know well that 
the formation of a non-Congress 
democratic Ministry even in a single 
State, no matter how modest its pro- 
gram, would be fatal for the Con- 
gress, not merely in the particular 
State, but in the country as a whole. 
With their own eyes, the people 
would see the difference between the 
Congress and the United Democratic 
Front in action. They would see that 
the prevalent hunger and nakedness 
are not due to “natural calamities” 
but to the prolandlord and pro- 
monopolist policies of the Congress 
Government. They would see that 
blackmarketeering can be suppressed, 
civil liberties restored and people’s 
standard of life raised if the real 
representatives of the people take 
over power. Such a “dangerous” 
development would spell the end of 
the Congress even in areas where it 
still has considerable following. 
Congress leaders are, therefore, 
determined to install their own Gov- 
ernment even in States where the 


electorate has decisively rejected 
them. They have launched a whisper 
campaign that severe repression 


against the Communist Party is im- 
minent and that those who join 
hands with the Communists would 
be jeopardizing their own safety. 
They are spreading the lie that Com- 
munists are loyal, not to their own 
country, but to “Russia and China” 
and would, therefore, “sell India.” 
They are raising the bogey that 
Communists would “swallow” the 








other parties in the United Front 
and establish their own dictatorship. 
And they are praising Mr. Jai Pra- 
kash Narayan and the other Socialist 
leaders for refusal to have any truck 
with the Communists or with any 
United Front that includes the Com- 
munists. Feverish efforts are being 
made to form a united anti-Commu- 
nist Front. 

Together with this, Congress is 
striving to buy over the independents 
and other parties which opposed and 
defeated the Congress at the polls, in 
order to form Ministries in States 
where it does not command a major- 
ity in the Assembly. It has come 
down from the high pedestal and 
has declared that it is prepared to 
form Coalition Ministries “where 
necessary.” 

This, however, is not all. In Ben- 
gal, where the Congress secured only 
38 per cent of the votes but won a 
majority of seats, thanks to the 
disunity of the Left forces, the end 
of the elections saw a fresh terror 
drive against the Communist Party. 
Several Communist candidates re- 
leased on parole to enable them to 
participate in the elections were re- 
arrested immediately after the elec- 
tions were over. Among them were 
leaders of the Party in Bengal like 
Bhupesh Gupta, Rabi Mitra and 
Bejoy Modak, three elected Mem- 
bers of the Bengal Assembly—Ra- 
nen Sen, Ganesh Ghosh and Bejoy 
Choudhary—and one Member of the 
Parliament, Tushar Chatterji. All 
these arrests were effected under the 
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notorious Preventive Detention Aq, 
which empowers the Government to 
keep a person in prison as long as jt 
desires without even the semblance 
of a trial. 

On February 28, the Government 
of India extended the life of the Pre. 
ventive Detention Act by another 6 
months, on the plea that “the next 
6 months would be a very testing 
and trying time for the country,” 
This extension was sanctioned by 
the old Parliament, whose unrepre. 
sentative nature has been proved in 
the elections and many of whose 
members and Ministers have suffered 
crushing defeats at the polls. 

Such was democracy of the Con 
gress-brand in action! 

These measures of the Gover- 
ment have been condemned by all 
progressive elements in India and a 
powerful movement is growing for 
the restoration of full civil liberties 
and the release of all political prison 
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Significant though the victories of 
the Communist Party and the United 
Front have been, they have also re 
vealed serious weaknesses, which 
have to be overcome in order that 
the democratic movement may 
triumph over its enemies. Due t 
the disunity in the working clas 
and the weakness of the trade-union 
movement, the Congress won the 
majority of seats in most of the big 
industrial centers of the country. 
The working class, occupying 4 
vital position in our economy, has 
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to play a key role in the national- 
liberation movement, and, therefore 
the strengthening of the trade-union 
movement, the healing of the split 
in the working class, and the estab- 
lishment of the leadership of the 
> Pre Party in its own class constitute one 
her 6 Hof the most important tasks facing 
next # ys, An equally important task fac- 
“sting Hing us today is to strengthen our 
ntty. Bhase among the peasant masses—es- 
d by pecially agricultural workers and 
repr Booor peasants, vast numbers of 
ed in whom, except in areas of Andhara, 
whose Telengana, and Kerala, have not yet 
ffered Fieen drawn into the democratic 
movement. 
Further, the Party polled very 
poorly and failed to win any seat in 
the States of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and 10 other States, and won only 
one seat each in Assam and Mysore 
and two seats in Bombay, the oldest 
centre of the Party and the working- 
cass movement in India. In these 
areas and in parts of the South and 
Bengal, the Congress still retains 
considerable hold, as do the Right- 
wing Socialists. Even parties formed 
} Eby Princes and communalist reac- 
which Fionaries have been able, in several 
er that Bciates like Crissa, Rajasthan, Pepsu 
maYfand Madhya Bharat to utilise the 
popular discontent and strengthen 
ihtir own position. The elections 
have strikingly revealed the uneven 
kvel of the movement in various 
parts of India. In the present period 
when the crisis is deepening rapidly, 
ying *Bvhen mighty battles and tumultuous 
ny, has evelopments are ahead, when the 
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ruling classes, panicky at their re- 
verses, are planning new attacks on 
the popular movement, the weakness 
of the Party in the greater part of the 
country constitutes a serious danger. 

Also the tremendous radicaliza- 
tion of the masses that has taken 
place has yet to be consolidated and 
given concrete organizational form. 
Mass organization of workers, peas- 
ants, women, students and youth is 
still extremely weak. It is united 
mass organizations embracing all 
the anti-imperialist classes that alone 
can constitute a firm basis for 
United Front and defeat the attempt 
of the Government to weaken and 
destroy the popular movement. Such 
organizations have yet to be built and 
the United Front placed on a broad 
powerful basis. Without this, the 
United Front would be only a top 
alliance between the leaders of the 
constituent parties and not the organ 
of a developing mass movement. 

A significant feature of the elec- 
tions has been that it was in the 
areas of Telengana, Andhara, Mala- 
bar, Cochin-Travancore, Tripura 
and parts of Bengal where the 
Party and the United Front had 
entrenched themselves firmly among 
the basic masses of the people— 
workers, toiling peasants and agri- 
cultural laborers—there the  vic- 
tories were the most sweeping de- 
spite all efforts of the Congress and 
the Right-wing Socialists. The les- 
son, therefore, has to be learned 
anew today—the lesson that the 
Party and the United Front can be- 
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come a decisive force in the country 
only on the granite foundation of 
firm support among the most op- 
pressed and exploited masses. All 
democratic parties and elements that 
desire to fight for a popular Govern- 
ment have to be drawn into the strug- 
gle to build united mass organiza- 
tions on the broadest basis. 

The Peace movement also is lag- 
ging far behind the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the situation and broad- 
based Peace Committee have yet ‘to 
be formed drawing in the basic 
masses of the people—workers, peas- 
ants and the toiling intelligentsia. 

The powerful swing among the 
broad masses to the Left, towards 
the Party and the United Front 
have placed immense political, or- 
ganizational and educational tasks 
before the Party. It has made Party 
Members conscious more than ever 
before of the need to strengthen 
the Party, to combat all tendencies 
that weaken the Party, to raise the 
ideological-political level of the ex- 
isting cadres and draw new cadres 
into the Party, to create educational 
as well as popular agitational litera- 
ture on a mass scale, to take the 


slogans of the Party among all se. 
tions of the people. 

The elections have shown not only 
the extent of popular discontem 
against the Government. They have 
also shown what links the Party ha 
forged with the masses in variow 
parts of the country. They have bees 
a tremendous education for us all. 

Vast masses have reposed their 
trust in us; people all over the cou- 
try are looking to us to build th 
United Front and lead them to vic 
tory; we must prove worthy of this 
trust and fulfill these expectations, 
Learning from the example of th 
immortal Party of Lenin and Stalia, 
learning from the history of th 
great Communist Party of Chim, 
we must not get dizzy with th 
modest successes we have won but 
redouble our efforts to develop the 
movement which will sweep awa 
the present Government and ensure 
a life of happiness and _prosper- 
ity for our people. Such are the kes 
sons our Party has learned from the 
elections and the recent events it 
India. 


(March 12, 1952) 
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A Group Report 


[On the occasion of International 
Women’s Day we reprint the fol- 
lowing chapter from the report of a 
group of nineteen Americans on 
their visit to the USSR, entitled We 
Saw For Ourselves*—Editor. | 


Berore our visit all of us had heard 
of a new freedom and equality for 
women in the Soviet Union, of op- 
portunities and achievements that 
had given to the phrase “a woman’s 
place” rich and positive meaning. 
We wondered what Soviet women 
would be like. Would there be losses 
with the gains, especially losses in 
.J womanliness? Our trip to Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Stalingrad gave us 
the opportunity to meet many of 
the women of the Soviets, and to 
learn about the role of women in this 
new socialist society... . 

In Stalingrad we met Madame 
Kislova, a sturdy woman with a 
commanding presence, who as a 
Commissar for a Red Army Bat- 
talion participated in the heroic de- 
fense of the Stalingrad tractor plant 
which was fought for building by 
building, wall by wall, workbench 












: * Published by New World Review, New York, 
1951, 25c. The report embodied in this chapter 
was rendered 7 Pauline Taylor, Mrs. Mollie 
Lucas, Mrs. erese Robinson, Mrs. Jagueline 
Cack, Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Prof. Holland 











Women of the Soviets 


by workbench. At a banquet for our 
delegation in the Stalingrad Palace 
of Culture, Madame Kislova told us 
that the very room in which we were 
being feasted had been the scene of 
a pitched battle. The Nazis were 
able to capture only part of the Pal- 
ace of Culture. Unable to advance 
any further and enraged at the re- 
sistence, they burned down that part 
which they held, bound two women 
defenders of Stalingrad whom they 
had captured and threw them into 
the flames. 

Women played a large part in the 
notable victory at the Battle of Sta- 
lingrad. They served in fighting 
units; they worked at the important 
job of transporting supplies; and they 
took complete charge of the children 
who had been caught in the city by 
the surprise attack by the Nazis on 
that quiet Sunday, August 23, 1942. 

Alexandra: Cherkassova, childcare 
center worker of Stalingrad, started 
a reconstruction movement through- 
out the Soviet Union which today 
bears her name. Cherkassova’s story 
is widely known in the U.S.S.R. and 
we heard of her in each city that we 
visited. 

During the battle for Stalingrad, 
Sergeant Pavlov with a seven man 
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reconnaissance unit drove the Nazis 
from a workers’ apartment building 
and defended that building for fifty- 
seven days in the face of incessant 
bombing and shelling. After the 
Germans were driven back toward 
Berlin, this apartment house became 
known as “Pavlov’s House” in honor 
of its heroic defender. Cherkassova 
determined to rebuild it and, al- 
though she knew nothing about re- 
construction, organized other women 
of the city to do the job. Day after 
day, they devoted their free hours 
after their regular work to the vol- 
untary labor of clearing away the 
rubble and rebuilding the house. 
Others began to emulate Cherkas- 
sova and her unit of women and the 
movement spread through Stalin- 
grad. In this way much of the city 
was rebuilt and the idea spread to 
other sections of the Soviet Union 
—to Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
to all the areas that had been devas- 
tated by the Nazis. We were happy 
and proud to meet this noted woman 
and to bring back peace greetings 
from her to America. 

Everywhere we went we met re- 
markable women, many of whom 
are mentioned elsewhere in this re- 
port. To us they were all outstanding 
women, but as we rapidly came to 
discover, they were not exceptional 
in the U.S.S.R., for the Soviets are 
creating a society with full freedom 
and equal rights for all women as 
a matter of course. 

There are many more that we 
could tell about. For example, Val- 
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entina Orlikova, captain of the whal 
ing ship “Storm,” began as an ordi- 
nary seaman on a sailing vessel and 
worked her way up through the 
ranks. A woman of delicate beauty, 
Captain Orlikova has served on So 
viet ships for more than ten years 
and has made a number of voyages 
around the world. During the war 
she came to the United States as a 
third mate and is well known to the 
San Franciscans in our delegation 
who met her at that time, as well as 
to many New Yorkers who met her 
when her ship docked there. 

The life of Varvara Georgievskaya 
is a dramatic example of the contrast 
between conditions under the tsar 
and under the Soviets. Her youth 
was spent in tsarist Russia. As a 
schoolgirl she dreamed of some day 
becoming a physician, but, for the 
daughter of a poor village teacher, 
this dream was unrealizable. Var- 
vara was twenty-five when the Revo 
lution made higher education avail- 
able to everyone, and she entered 
medical school at Moscow. A mili- 
tary surgeon during the second world 
war, she is today one of the leading 
surgeons in the Botkin Hospital and 
has published some twenty papers 
in medical journals. She participates 
in the many-sided life of the Moscow 
district in which her hospital is lo 
cated and is a deputy to the District 
Soviet. In addition she keeps up with 
the latest literature and conducts a 
philosophical circle for physicians. 

The contrast between two worlds 
was summed up by Evdokia Tur 
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vhal @ chaninova, People’s Artist of the 
ordi. § USS.R. in her acceptance speech 
and & when she was ciected a deputy to the 
the J Regional Soviet. She said: “I have 
auty, § lived two lives. And only my second 
1 So ff life has been a genuine life, one that 
years has brought me close to the great 
yages | people of my native land, to my own 
war | Soviet Government. It has joined 
asa | my life with the general interests, 
othe | the common anxieties and joys of 
ation | my country. And so, in spite of my 
ell as § declining years, I want to continue 
t her J to have the possibility to work to- 
ether with you for the benefit of 
skaya four country. Tell me where and 
ntrast f when could a woman beyond our 
tsar f borders, a woman from the midst 
youth § of the people who has lived 80 years, 
As a Jeven dream that she would be en- 
e day § trusted with honorable work in the 
r the § government?” 
acher, f ~We found that in the society which 
Var- Fthe Soviet people are building the 
Revo- § energies and abilities of women have 
avail § become a greater social force than 
tered ever before in history. No avenue of 
mili- §f activity is barred to them. We found 
world ff them taking their places beside men 
ading J in ail branches of production, and 
il and fof cultural, scientific, and political 
papers ff work. 
ipates § Almost a million women hold ac- 
oscow ff tive positions in the Soviet govern- 
is lo J ment: approximately one-half mil- 
istrict i lion are members of local Soviets, 
» with f almost 2,000 are members of the 
ucts 2 Supreme Soviets of autonomous re- 
ins. publics, and 277 are members of the 
worlds fi highest state authority in the land, 
Tur- § the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
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One-third of the judges of the su- 
preme courts of the republic, one- 
half of the judges in regional and 
area courts, are women. 

In the technical and _ scientific 
fields, the figures are just as impres- 
sive. There are 250,000 women engi- 
neers and technicians in the U.S.S.R., 
100,000 physicians, 35,000 employed 
in scientific institutes and labora- 
tories, and 1,800,000 working in the 
field of public education. In fact, 44 
per cent of the specialists with higher 
education in the Soviet Union are 
women. 

The millions of women who work 
in the factories and in transport total 
4o per cent of all workers in the 
Soviet Union. At the Stalin Plant 
and in the Polygraphic Linotype 
Works women who have mastered 
the high skills required of the mod- 
ern industrial worker are operating 
complex machines with ease and ef- 
ficiency. Of hundreds of thousands 
of women in Leningrad we found 
that many hold posts as directors of 
factories, heads of brigades or shifts. 
During the war women took the 
places of men in the factories, mills, 
and mines, and a number of them 
fought in the ranks of the Soviet 
Army and the partisan units. Their 
employment in civilian positions did 
not terminate with the end of the 
war, unless they themselves wished 
it to, for it was not considered mere- 
ly an emergency measure as in other 
countries. We found that in all po- 
sitions, women received equal pay 
for equal work. 
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In agriculture, again we find hun- 
dreds of thousands of Soviet women 
working as agronomists, technicians, 
mechanics, chairmen of collective 
farms, and directors of machine and 
tractor stations, while more than 
700,000 women are now drivers of 
tractors and combines, captains of 
tractor teams, heads of field brigades, 
and managers of livestock branches. 
In the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that the num- 
ber of women employed in all types 
of agricultural work totals 840,000. 

This extensive activity on the part 
of the women of the Soviets has in 
no way weakened family ties. On 
the contrary, the family has been 
strengthened, for as women have be- 
come equals in the society, so have 
they become equals in the marital 
relation. 

Alexandra Alexandrova is a hostess 
we met on the plane on the way to 
Stalingrad. 

She is an attractive, healthy bru- 
nette of 28 who was born near Mos- 
cow and has always lived there. Her 
parents were collective farmers; both 
of them died in 1933 when she was 
eleven, but she was well taken care 
of under the law which protects or- 
phaned children, and graduated 
from high school in 1940. She spent 
the war years working at a heavy 
bomber base and then several years 
in an office as a clerical worker be- 
fore she took a special one-month 
course to prepare her for her present 
work as an air hostess. 

When Alexandra mentioned that 






















she was married to a pilot, we asked § at ho 
her if she had met her husband op § who 
the job. Her eyes glinted as she re § assur 
plied: “First I married a pilot, and § well 
then 1 took up flying.” Let no one § whic 
mistake the situation—the pilot had § 2 0W 
come to her! for t 

Her wages are based on the num. § This 
ber of miles flown monthly and they J 20 | 
vary from 1,200 to 1,500 rubles a child: 
month. Her husband earns 25m § of, b 
to 3,000 rubles monthly, and their J with 
combined income is ample for their J Moth 
needs. For convenience they have § of d 
two furnished apartments, two rooms child: 
at a Moscow airport and a large § Expe 
room and bath in the city. The total § 20t p 
rent for both apartments is 50 rubles J overt 
a month. reduc 

Women in the Soviet Union have f 2 jo! 
leisure time to spend with their | wom 
families, to continue their education, with 
engage in cultural activities, partic § SX w 
pate in sports and other forms of § and t 
recreation. We found Soviet women § “ry. 
simply but well dressed, using a § suara 
little less makeup than American § their 
women do, and not going in for § moth 
startling hair-does. Their clothes are J ‘pen 
very much like those of American § ‘very 
women, and there is a prevalent in the n 
terest in the latest fashions—with § The 
fashion shows and style exhibitions. § free n 

Although the majority of women ff sultat 
work, there are many who prefer § derga 
to be housewives. These women par villag 
ticipate in the life of their society by Ninet 
contributing voluntary time to the finem 
nurseries or working in other civic place 
causes. They can place their own § Wome 
children in nurseries or keep them of cha 











at home as they wish. For the women 
who wish to work, there is every 
e re § assurance that their children will be 
and § well cared for. Every enterprise 
which employs women must furnish 
had § a nursery school and a kindergarten 
for the children of its employees. 
This makes it possible for women 
they J not only to feel secure that their 


sked 





les q § children are safe and well taken care 
2,500 of, but also enables them to visit 
their | with their children during the day. 
their § Mothers with babies are given time 
have | off during the day to nurse their 
coms | children with no deduction in wages. 
large § Expectant and nursing mothers are 


total | not permitted to work night shift or 





vubles | overtime, and it is a penal offense to 
reduce a woman’s pay or refuse her 
have § 2 job because of pregnancy. All 
their | Women are given maternity leave 
ation, } with full pay five weeks before and 
artic | Six weeks after the birth of the child, 
ns of § and this leave is extended if neces- 
omen § sary. After childbirth women are 
ing a § guaranteed the right to return to 
erican § their jobs. An allowance for both 
n for § mother and child to provide for extra 
es are § Cxpense is given at each birth, and 
erican 9 every child is assured by law of all 
nt in § the necessities for a healthy life. 
_with § There is an extensive network of 
itions. § {ree maternity homes, children’s con- 





sultation centers, nurseries and kin- 
dergartens set up in the towns and 
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n par § Villages throughout the country. 
ety by § Ninety-five per cent, of all the con- 
‘o the  finements in the Soviet Union take 
r civic § Place in lying-in hospitals where 





women receive competent care free 
of charge. Expectant mothers are also 
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registered at special state consulta- 
tion centers so that they are certain 
of constant medical observation. 
Mothers with large families are 
given special state allowances, and 
there are allowances also for the care 
of unmarried mothers and their chil- 
dren. The Soviet people have put 
into operation that vast system of 
children’s institutions and communal 
catering planned by Lenin, and con- 
sidered by him as an important step 
in the liberation of women when he 
wrote: “Public dining rooms, nurs- 
eries, kindergartens, these . . . are 
the means that can liberate the 
woman in actual practice, these are 
the practical means of lessening and 
abolishing woman’s inequality with 
man as far as her work in produc- 
tion and in social life is concerned.” 

Soviet women have suffered and 
sacrificed in the front ranks with 
Soviet men. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant symbol of that sacrifice for us 
was Liubov Kosmodemyanskaya, 
whom we met at our farewell ban- 
quet in Moscow. She was a striking 
figure, a tall woman with almost 
snow-white hair. She talked to our 
delegates and someone asked: “Do 
you know who she is?” And then 
answered without pausing, “That's 
Zoya’s mother.” 

Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya — we 
knew her story well. We had always 
thought of her mother as a subdued, 
weathered, little woman, standing 
battered but unbowed. And now this 
commanding, beautiful woman, in a 
black evening gown, all kindness 
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and graciousness, making certain word came: Zoya has been captured 
that all our delegates and especially and the Nazi murderers hay 


our nine Negro members were en- hanged her. That night you listened 
joying this final evening among their to Shura tell you that he and eight 
Soviet friends. As she took us by the of Zoya’s classmates had joined th 
hand, one by one, we could see traces Red Army. Shura, who was to suf- 

of tragedy in her face but no self- fer many wounds in the years ahead § By Jol 
pity, or brooding sorrow. Instead and to die thirteen days before So 
dignity and sure, quiet strength. viet power blasted the last Nazi from 

As she spoke of her work in the — the bunkers of Berlin. 

great Soviet peace movement, we All of this, and Zoya’s flaming §!* 8 ® 

thought: Only nine years ago this words of defiance as the Nazi nooe FY " 

fall your Zoya was leading her senior _ tightened around her slender school §P'S* 

class here in Moscow’s Public High girl neck ran through our minds as be in ul 

School 201, and you saw her and her we talked with her mother about our In its | 

brother Shura off to school every joint work for peace. the Ne 

morning and welcomed them home The women of the Soviets do not §'5* * 

at night. You talked with them daily grieve about their past, or about their J!" ©"* 

about the war and your hearts grew sacrifices in the war against fascism clement 

heavy as the fascist robbers drew which we fought together. They §°S!0"- 

closer to Moscow. spoke to us of the future, a future of 9° the 

Soon you heard Zoya’s decision, lasting peace, security, and steadily tures [r 

“Mother, I must leave school and increasing prosperity and they asked JS SU 

join the Partisans. I must fight for us what the women of America are of the « 
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By John Swift 


Ir is Now generally conceded that, 
were it not for the huge armament 
program, the country would today 
be in the grip of an economic crisis. 
In its yearly economic supplement, 
the New York Times, of January 2, 
i952, admits that the 1951 “setback 
in consumer goods contained all the 
elements of a first class economic re- 
cession.” “This,” it adds, “was averted 
by the slow rise in defense expendi- 
tures | read: war expenditures], which 
was sufficient to keep the economy 
of the country at a high point despite 
this setback in consumer goods.” 

That the “slow rise” was hardly 
slow, is here beside the point. What 
is important, however, is the ac- 
knowledgement that only this rise in 
arms expenditures and production 
averted an economic crisis, even if 
the New York Times prefers the 
much paler designation of “first class 
economic recession.” After all, the 
Times could hardly be expected to 
characterize its beloved capitalist sys- 
tem as being in or near so sordid a 
state as that of a “crisis.” 

Irrespective of the terminology the 








New York Times employs to describe 
the facts, it is the facts themselves 
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that most eloquently describe the 
present state of U.S. capitalism. Thus, 
in the same economic supplement, 
there appears an article singing 
paeans of praise to the “remarkable 
progress of American private enter- 
prise [which] is seen in the . . 
profits, taxes, and dividends since the 
lush year of 1929.” Yes, truly remark- 
able! Profits after taxes (remember: 
after taxes!) rose from $8 billion in 
1929 (“the lush year”), to $18 billion 
in 1951. And yet the title of the 
article is “Taxes Drain Away Busi- 
ness Profits” (!). 

Even more remarkable is the con- 
clusion drawn by the writer. Appar- 
ently oblivious to the portent of 
what he is writing, he outlines the 
trend of industrial production over 
the past 22 years since 1929. In this 
he shows that (measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index based 
on the 1935-39 average as 100), pro- 
duction fell from 110 in 1929 to the 
“depression low of 58 in 1932.” Then 
production rose to 113 in 1937, only 
to fall again to 89 in 1938. “Since 
then,” continues the writer, “war 
and its aftermath have played a ma- 
jor part in the general prosperity.” 
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And now comes the grand finale, the 
happy ending of our tale; for the 
writer says: “The rearmament pro- 
gram is again becoming the force be- 
hind the wheels of industrial output.” 
Then he adds that a “truce in the 
Korean conflict will not change the 
present plans of military prepared- 
ness.” 

Need anything more be said about 
the “remarkable progress of Ameri- 
can private enterprise?” The “prog- 
ress” of cut-throat buccaneers mint- 
ing gold from the bloody El Dorado 


of war! 


TRUMAN’S “ECONOMIC 
STRENGTH” 


What are the real effects of the 
huge arms program on the nation’s 
economic health? Can it hold back 
the flood waters of economic crisis, 
and for how long? What will happen 
when the arms program has run its 
course? These and sundry questions 
are being asked today by increasing 
numbers of people and from all 
classes of society. For even among 
the “we never had it so good” gang 
of monopoly capital, there is a grow- 
ing uneasiness, and a strident note of 
fear for the future is being heard 
more frequently. 

In the self-same economic supple- 
ment of the New York Times, a lead- 
ing article soberly warns that “busi- 
ness does not look for 1952 to be a 
year of unalloyed boom” and that “a 
note of caution is being sounded by 
some.” The article adds: “Some [cap- 
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italists], primarily in defense will d 
well. Others, in consumer goods 
fields, may find sales . . . slippj 
behind last year.” While the Journd 
of Commerce, of December 2 
quoted by the National Guardian, 
finds that “The optimistic prophe 


cies of a short 12 months ago have... 


gone sour. The gears of our economy 
have slipped a cog somewhere .., 
many of the older generation who cu 
their eye teeth in the Great Depres 
sion and have had their illusions of a 
New Era rudely shattered are be 
coming fearful of the shape of things 
to come.” 

But if a certain pessimism is noted 
here and there, it has by no means 
touched the calm serenity of the Presi- 
dent. Seeing all and knowing all 
this mighty sage peers into the misty 
future and sees—exactly nothing a 
all. But, genius that he is, from this 
very nothingness he perceives per- 
petual prosperity. 

In his “Report on the Economic 
Conditions of the Nation” (New 
York Times, January 14), and vi 


the pens of his economic ghost writ-fi 


ers, he proclaims the arms program 
as a blessing in disguise. “The pas 
year,” he declares, “has been marked 
by great gains in our basic economic 
strength.” “Furthermore,” he says, 
“the productive capacity of the United 
States leaves no room for faintheart 
edness or defeatism.” 

What about the drop in consumer 
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goods production and sales that took 
place during 1951? According to Trt 
man’s own report, consumer pur 
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ment. 


















ing “in the second half of 1951 was 
about 3.5 percent lower than in the 
second half of 1950” (just before Ko- 
rea). Was this due to overproduction 
or declining purchasing power? Not 
at all. He explains: “For the last 

















three-quarters of 1951 consumers have 
.F voluntarily elected to buy at a level 


_.. before Korea,” i.e., at a reduced 


y f level. 


“Voluntarily elected” to buy less! 
Somehow we never thought of it that 
way. But that is only because we fail 
to see the “free world” in all its glory, 
where everything is “free” and “vol- 
untary"—even, or should we say, es- 
pecially, poverty. Can it possibly be 
that the mass pay-envelope in terms 
of real wages has done some visible 


- I shrinking ? 


But for Truman, as it was for Pro- 
fessor Pangloss in Voltaire’s Candide, 
this is the best of all possible worlds. 
Truman says: “If the world situation 


-Estabilizes, so that we can after two 


or three years taper off the defense 
program,” then the true millennium 
will come, for “our expanding econ- 
omy can double our standard of liv- 
‘fing within a generation.” 

Thus Truman is not only optimis- 
tic for the immediate future but con- 
siders those who see the present boom 
as short-lived, and inevitably leading 
to war or economic crash, as nothing 
but jeremiahs of despair. On his part, 


-G there is no “fear that we would get 


into a depression by not knowing 
how to make use of the blessing of 
full production and full employ- 
ment.” 
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His formula for creating perpetual 
economic motion is also relatively 
simple. It goes something like this: 
First we produce and pile up arma- 
ments. During this arms boom, a 
potential consumer demand and 
market is built up. Then in two or 
three years if all goes well we “taper 
off” and shift gear to civilian produc- 
tion, filling the pent-up demand. 
When this runs its course, we shift 
back to producing armaments. In 
this way, ad infinitum, we not only 
“defend the free world,” but avoid 
economic depression and achieve per- 
petual prosperity in which “our pro- 
ductive ability will enable us to 
achieve a material well-being never 
before known.” 

What will happen to the man- 
made mountains of atom bombs and 
armaments? Truman does not say. 
But these are not for war—not on 
your life! They are all for peace— 
every last napalm bomb! In fact, he 
says: “It is because we seek peace— 
a just and lasting peace—that we have 
to shoulder this burden.” (Why bur- 
den ?—this must be a slip of the pen.) 

And thus the American people 
are being sold a pig in a poke—arma- 
ments without war—over-expanded 
war economy without economic cri- 
sis—and for the stark reality of lower 
living standards today, they are be- 
ing traded the illusory promise of a 
doubling of living standards in the 
sweet bye and bye. 

And, of course, there are those Big 
Business spokesmen who believe that 
even Truman knows better. Ray- 
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mond Moley, in his syndicated col- 
umn of January 30, writes: “He 
[Truman] must know that, despite 
his optimistic economic predictions, 
the present boom cannot be sustained 
indefinitely. With all due allowance 
for the delusions which seem to pre- 
vail among his economic advisers, 
those people must know that the 
chance of a collapse before 1956 (the 
next presidential term) is exceed- 
ingly likely.” 

The cynic Moley even accuses the 
President of desiring to be out of 
the White House when the day of 
reckoning arrives. 

Whether Mr. Moley is right or 
wrong about Truman’s desires is not 
too important. What is important 
is that many people apparently have 
been influenced by Truman’s phony 
economics. It is therefore tremen- 
dously important to see things as 
they really are, to understand the 
dynamics of the huge armament pro- 
gram—both its immediate as well as 
its long-term effects. Let us apply 
ourselves to that task. 


THE PARASITISM OF THE 
WAR ECONOMY 


Having already mentioned that the 
country would today be in the midst 
of an economic crisis, were it not for 
the armament-induced boom, let us 
start our investigation by asking our- 
selves exactly how these increased 
arms expenditures produced this re- 
sult—even if it is only temporary. 
Only then shall we be able to see 


exactly where we are and where w 
are heading. 

There is a rather simple notion 
current about this. It is that by spend. 
ing large sums of money on arm. 
ments the government is providing 
the additional fuel needed to keep 
the economic pot boiling. But it js 
important to ask: Where does this 
fuel (money) come from in the firy 
place? 

To the extent that the arms pro 
gram is paid for from current tax. 
tion (so-called “pay-as-you-go”)—and 
at this point the great bulk of it is 
(87 percent in the proposed 1953 bud. 
get)—this money is actually siphoned 
off from the annual national income. 
That portion of the money coming 
from the income of the workers and 
middle classes (farmers, small bus- 
ness people, professionals), would es 
sentially have circulated back to the 
production process through the pur 
chase of consumer goods—necesi- 
ties as well as luxuries. Thus, the 
taxes drawn from this portion of ne 
tional income provide no additiond 
fuel and add nothing to total pr 
duction. All that happens, is that 
there is a shift in the relative size o 
the component parts of the total oz 
tional product—a shift from civilian 
goods production to war goods pro 
duction. 

It is as if a number of inches wert 
sawed off one end of a ruler stick and 
glued to the other. The net result 
would be a change of relative pos: 
tions; but the actual length of th 
ruler would remain the same. Iti 
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likewise for the economic ruler that 
measures the size of the annual prod- 
uct. Not even the weirdest incanta- 
tions of bourgeois economic medicine 
men can transform a reduced con- 
sumption of the people into an in- 
creased national production — and 
even less so into prosperity. 

Hence, those who see the annual 
leaps in armament expenditures* as 
sums to be merely added to annual 
output, are in great part only seeing 
double. 

What really happens in this proc- 
ess, and what they either fail to see 
or refuse to see, is the impoverish- 
ment of the masses, and what effect 
this has on the economic life and 
prosperity of the nation—and also on 
the issue of war or peace, we shall 
have occasion to deal with later. 

Of course, it is true that a sizable 
portion of the arms expenditures does 
not come from mass purchasing 
power, but is taken from surplus 
value, especially from that portion 
which contains the huge profits of 
the corporations and the capitalist 
class as a whole. 

But the emphasis of the Truman 
Administration has been on placing 
the main burden of taxation on the 
masses of people and not on the mo- 
nopolies. Hence, even if the big cor- 
porations squeal like stuck pigs about 
taxation, the main burden is falling 
more and more on the “little fel- 
lows.” 





* Armament expenditures rose from $18. billion 
a year pre-Korea to a rate of $24. billion a year 
at the end of 1950; to $45. billion a year at the 
end of 1951; to an estimated rate of $65. billion 
a year at the end of 1952. 
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Indeed, bourgeois economists have 
a special theory about this. For them, 
the more that is stolen from the food, 
clothing and shelter of the people by 
direct and indirect taxation, the bet- 
ter it is supposed to be for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation. Accord- 
ing to these learned but not wise 
gentlemen, the greater the people’s 
ability to buy, the greater the “infla- 
tionary pressures” on the economy. 

That there are inflationary pres- 
sures and that these are growing, is 
undeniable. But the underlying cause 
for this is by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation the consumption capacity of 
the masses. At this point let us re- 
peat once again, that those who see 
the expenditures for war production 
as a great boon to the national pros- 
perity, and at the same time insist 
that this be paid for out of the in- 
come of the common people, want 
to eat their cake and have it too. 


We are reminded of the scene in 
Anatole France’s Penguin Island, 
where the rich elders of the com- 
munity are asked to agree on a pub- 
lic levy to defray state and church 
expenses. These patriotic penguin 
gentlemen immediately state their 
readiness to sacrifice their all for flag 
and creed. But placing the public 
good above their own narrow inter- 
ests—as is so characteristic of their 
class at all times and in all places— 
they immediately perceive that tak- 
ing this levy from the rich would be 
a most grave injustice to the poor. 
For, as everyone knows, the poor live 
on the wealth of the rich, and if some 
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of this wealth is taken away, what 
will the poor have to live on? Also, 
the poor already have so little, what 
difference dots it make if they have 
a little less? In this way the rich 
penguins logically prove to one an- 
other and to their puppets in govern- 
ment that sparing the rich is the 
very best way to spare the poor, for 
then the poor are left with at least 
something—the wealth of the rich! 


When it comes to taxes, the above 
type of logic still governs the think- 
ing of our Wall Street elders and 
their economic “expert” stooges. 


Despite all the Big Business moan- 
ing and groaning about high taxes, 
there is much to the charge that these 
taxes are passed on to the consumer. 
For corporate profits after taxes re- 
main more than twice as high as they 
were in 1929—“the lush year,” and 
also the year of the great crash (great 
economic crashes follow lush profits, 
like the hang-over the drunken 
spree). For is it a secret that since 
1929 the big corporations have added 
a trick or two to the art of conceal- 
ing profits and manipulating huge 
tax rebates? Just the other week, for 
instance, when the tax scandals 
shocked the nation—we are fast be- 
coming a scandal shock-proofed na- 
tion—the Big Business weekly, U.S. 
News, offered its readers the assur- 
ance that the chances of getting away 
with tax evasions are still quite good 
—something like 50,000 to 1. Even a 
rigged Reno roulette wheel cannot 
equal odds like these. 
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PRODUCTION AND THE 
WAR ECONOMY 


What then explains the artificial 
stimulation which total production 
has undoubtedly received by arm. 
ment expenditures? The main factors 
are the following: 1) a shift to an 
arms economy requires a correspond- 
ing shift in capital investments from 
the civilian to the war-production in- 
dustries, plus a considerable relative 
and absolute expansion of these in- 
dustries; 2) With the fall in mass 
buying power and/or aggravated by 
overproduction in consumer goods, 
there also takes place a correspond- 
ing fall in the rate of profit in the 
civilian sector of the economy, with 
a consequent flight of investment 
capital to the war production indus 
tries where a guaranteed demand and 
an abnormally high rate of profit are 
assured for a period of time. 

Thus, the present war boom is in 
great measure a consequence of this 
rush to invest new surplus capital, 
as well as to shift older capital values 
from the consumption to the arma 
ment production industries. It is this 
which has been and continues to be 
the main factor stimulating produc 
tion this past year and which has thus 
far prevented the outbreak of an eco 
nomic crash. 

Statistically this is evident in the 
fact that in June, 1950, at the out- 
break of the Korean War, industrial 
production stood at 199 of the 1935 
39 average of 100, while a year later 
in June, 1951, it stood at 223. But how 
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strong is the downward pull of over- 
production, accentuated by the cur- 
tailment of mass buying power, can 
be seen in the revealing fact that 
despite an all-time record of capital 
investments,* average monthly pro- 
duction for the past half-year has 
been at 219—four points below the 
post-Korea peak of last spring, and 
the same as for the first six months 
of 1951. It is this which has thrown 
cold chills down the spines of form- 
erly optimistic economic observers. 
Does this levelling off of produc- 
tion indicate evidence of an immedi- 
ate economic crisis—i.e., immediate 
in the sense of the next months? Cer- 
tainly the vast accumulations of in- 
ventories on a retail, wholesale and 
manufacturers’ level could lead one 
to assume so. Total inventories have 
reached an all-time peak of $70 bil- 
lion. Manufacturers’ inventories alone 
have jumped from a little below $30 
billion in June, 1950 (at the outbreak 
of the Korean War), to well over 
$41 billion today. Retail and whole- 
sile inventories also are well over 
those of June 1950, and have either 
not declined or barely declined in 
the past few months despite the dras- 
tic cuts in civilian production in 1951. 
These cuts amount to 25 percent in 
wool fabrics, 14 percent in rayons, 40 
percent in television, 16 percent in 
radio, 15 percent in automobiles, etc. 
However, one must counter-bal- 


*New capital investments totalled over $23 
billion in 1951, more than 30 percent above the 
preceding year. Total domestic investments were 
$59 billion in 1951, as compared with $49 bil- 
lion in 1950. 
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ance these with opposite factors at 
work. In the first place, new capital 
investments and renewal of old capi- 
tal values continue at an exceedingly 
high rate—for the first quarter of 
1952 even higher than in 1951, al- 
though even Truman’s report fore- 
casts a reduction in the rate of in- 
vestment for 1952. 

The decisive importance of capital 
investments in influencing the course 
of an economic cycle, was stressed by 
Karl Marx, who showed that: 


It [the developing economic crisis] 
becomes noticeable, not in the direct de- 
crease of consumptive demand, not in 
the demand for individual consumption, 
but in the decrease of exchanges of 
capital for capital, of the reproductive 
process of capital. (Capital (Kerr), Vol. 
II, p. 87.) 

The “decrease of exchanges of capi- 
tal for capital,” or to put it in other 
words, the decrease in the renewal of 
capital, already is very pronounced 
in the sector of the economy produc- 
ing consumer goods. But an opposite 
trend has been artificially stimulated 
in the sector of the economy work- 
ing on armament orders. Of course, 
at the rate at which both plant ex- 
pansion and rationalization (speed- 
up) are taking place (stimulated by 
the tax-refund steal which enables 
corporations to pay only 18 cents on 
the dollar for the new plants and 
equipment), it will not be long be- 
fore over-capacity has also gripped 
the war-production industries. 

Another fact that bears on the eco- 
nomic perspectives for 1952 is that a 
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large proportion of the military funds 
appropriated during the past fiscal 
year have not yet been actually spent. 
In other words, industry has not been 
converted or expanded at anything 
near the pace of congressional ap- 
propriations of funds. Hence, arma- 
ments production has not yet reached 
its peak (even at the current level of 
military appropriations). The U.S. 
News of January 18th, estimates that 
of $130 billion already appropriated 
for armaments, only $38.5 billion 
have actually been spent. Thus, there 
are still $91.5 billion to be spent from 
the 1950 and 1951 appropriations— 
without regard to the new 1952 ap- 
propriations. 

One of the reasons for the slowness 
in expenditures, as compared with 
appropriations, is that the first effect 
of the Korean War was not, as some 
would assume, a one-sided rush of 
capital to the war industries. While 
increased capital investments did flow 
to armament production, the most 
pronounced immediate reaction of 
Big Business was to “cash in” on the 
wave of scare-buying created by the 
fear of war shortages in the civilian 
market. This sellers’ market soon 
ended, and in the middle of 1951, 
manufacturers suddenly awoke to the 
startling fact that inventories had 
been expanded to the bursting point. 
Since then we have been witnessing 
an opposite movement in the very 
same anarchic fashion. Yesterday, the 
King Midas worshipped by capital 
was the consumer market; today, it 
is the war goods market. 


WHITHER THE WAR 
ECONOMY? 


The present boom is entirely art. 
ficial and will last only so long x 
capital investments continue to pour 
into armament production. Further, 
the greater the volume with whic 
capital flows in this direction, the 
faster it will spend itself. Hence, the 
question naturally arises: What then? 

According to Truman the answer 
is simple. We'll “taper off,” ic., the 
armament gallop will be reduced to 
a more leisurely trot. But this taper. 
ing off business is not as simple as it 
sounds. The very changes in the 
structure of the economy brought 
about by the wholesale shift of in- 
vestment capital from civilian pro- 
duction to war production tend to 
become powerful objective forces 
pressing, not for a reduction of the 
tempo, but for its increase—for the 
transformation of the armament gal- 
lop into a mad war flight. 

Why is this so? It is not only be. 
cause to “taper off” means major dis 
locations and mass unemployment 
in the war production industries. lt 
is also because—and this is far more 
important—the very burden of the 
war economy which is being placed 
on the backs of the masses tends to 
shrivel buying power, so that there 
is no inducement for capital to flow 
back to the consumer goods indus 
tries in large quantities, for these a: 
ready face over-production (not be 
cause there is no need!—only becaus 
there is no effective demand!). 
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This is what Joseph Stalin meant 
when he said in 1939 that war econ- 
omy results in “giving industry a 
one-sided war direction . . . restricting 
to the utmost the production and es- 
pecially the sale of articles of general 
consumption—and, consequently re- 
ducing consumption of the popula- 
tion and confronting the country with 
an economic crisis.” Stalin said this 
in describing Hitler’s war economy. 
That is also true of Truman’s, even 
if his is called “defense” economy. 

That section of the bourgeoisie 
which believes that the war produc- 
tion tap can be turned down in a year 
or two at will, without dire eco- 
nomic consequences—in fact with a 
pent-up demand for consumer goods, 
is making an entirely false compari- 
son between the war economy of 
World War II and the post-war boom 
that followed it, and the present quite 
different situation. 

In 1945, American capital rushed 
to reconvert to civilian production so 
as to cash in most rapidly on a rela- 
tively immense world and national 
market for consumer and capital 
goods. In the world market, Big 
Business saw a golden opportunity 
to grab for itself the markets and 
sources of raw materials of its van- 
quished imperialist foes (Germany, 
Japan, Italy), as well as of its pros- 
trated imperialist partners (Britain, 
France). Every major capitalist na- 
tion, with the single exception of 
the United States, was suffering from 
a crisis of under-production, for the 
war had exhausted their economies 


and wrought wholesale devastation 
on their productive capacities. This 
left a vacuum which American capi- 
talism rushed to fill. 

Today, in contrast, the problem in 
the capitalist countries is no longer 
that of under-production, but the 
danger of a crisis of overproduction. 
The only remaining untapped mar- 
ket for U.S. goods is the Soviet Un- 
ion, China and the Peoples’ Democ- 
racies, in which the threat of crises 
of overproduction has been removed 
forever, and where planned expand- 
ing economies can absorb great quan- 
tities of American goods. But to 
take advantage of this huge market 
requires an approach opposite to 
that of the present war drive and 
war preparations. It requires a policy 
based on peaceful co-existence and 
the arbitrary removal of every arti- 
ficial barrier to trade and commerce 
between the world’s two social sys- 
tems, Socialism and capitalism. 

Within the country, conditions like- 
wise have changed. During the four 
years of American direct participa- 
tion in the last war, a considerable 
curtailment in both the production 
and sale of consumer goods took 
place. This was particularly true of 
durable goods, such as autos, refrig- 
erators, radios, television, farm im- 
plements, electrical appliances, plumb- 
ing and building materials, etc. Many 
of these were completely withdrawn 
from production and the market. 
This was necessitated by the scarcity 
of critical raw materials and a rela- 
tive labor shortage. Thus, the ac- 
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cumulated purchasing power arose 
because demand exceeded supply and 
was further enhanced when prices 
were held in line after 1942. 

Today, however, there are no real 
shortages of consumer goods. Despite 
the drastic cut-backs in production in 
1951, the problem is still that of over- 
production. Reduced buying today 
therefore is due in the main to re- 
duced demand, not reduced supply. 
Nor is it likely that any real shortages 
will develop. In fact, the effective 
market demand will remain even 
narrower than mass earnings, for the 
simple reason that a goodly chunk of 
1952 wages will go to pay for goods 
bought on installment credit over the 
past few years and particularly dur- 
ing the scare-buying spree following 
the opening of the Korean hostilities. 
In 1943, during the war, installment 
credit went down to §2 billion and 
total consumer credit to $5.3 billion. 
In 1951, however, installment credit 
climbed up to over $13 billion and 
total consumer credit to $19.4 billion. 

To top this, the already restricted 
purchasing power of the people is 
being further curtailed by the gov- 
ernment’s financial policy of placing 
the cost of the war economy on the 
backs of the common people. In 
contrast with World War II, which 
was financed in the main through 
borrowing, the present Korean war 
and armament program are being 
financed from current revenue, on a 
so-called “pay-as-you-go” basis. Dur- 
ing the five-year period of 1941-45, 
only 33 percent of the budget came 


from current revenue. In 1952, on 
the other hand, 91 percent will be 
met by current taxes. Thus taxes are 
eating away more and more of wage 
earnings and middle-class income, 
The tax increase in 1951 raised taxes 
on low income groups by 17 percent 
—proportionally more than for any 
other groupings. And it is a poorly 
guarded secret that the only thing 
that may stave off another similar 
increase this year, is the approaching 
congressional election. This only 
means that much more will be asked 
for in 1953. 

Furthermore, there is today no real 
attempt to hold the price line, nor 
can there be so long as the reduction 
of mass purchasing power is seen as 
a patriotic duty. Since Korea, retail 
prices have risen some 15 percent 
according to the even ultra-conserva- 
tive estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. And these price rises are 
of far greater significance than those 
that took place during World War IL. 
We must remember that the period 
prior to that war was one of rele 
tive deflation, with prices still below 
the 1929 level. The Consumers’ Price 
Index of the B.L.S. shows prices for 
the year 1929 at 122 of the 1935-30 
average of 100. In 1939 when World 
War II began, it was 99, or 23 points 
below 1929. This jumped to 123 in 
1943 and 128 in 1945, or still only 
slightly above the 1929 level. The 
real increases came only with the end 
of the war and the end of price con 
trol. Between August, 1945 and Aug- 
ust, 1948 the cost of living rose by 
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35 percent or to 174 on the B.LS. 
Index. The increase since Korea must 
therefore be seen as additional lay- 
ers capping already formidable price 
peaks. Also, the B.L.S. Index, while 
notorious for its underestimation of 
the rise in the cost of living, does not 
even pretend to take into account 
the repeated rises in income and 
excise (sales) taxes, national, state 
and local. 

Nor is it likely that the cost of liv- 
ing will decline in the period ahead. 
On the contrary, the whole trend is 
towards still further increases in liv- 
ing costs, despite the deflationary in- 
fluence of overproduction in many 
consumer lines. At first sight it may 
appear paradoxical that prices should 
continue to rise side by side with over- 
production in various consumer 
goods. But this only emphasizes a 
point made earlier; namely, that it 
is not the buying power of the masses 
which is the underlying cause for the 
present inflation. Its basic cause is the 
war economy—the fact that billions 
upon billions of dollars are being 
poured into the market, purchasing 
means of subsistence for the workers 
engaged in the war industries and 
the men in the armed forces, as well 
as buying immense quantities of raw 
materials and capital goods, that go 
to make up the tanks, planes, ships, 
guns and atom bomb. But while 
means of subsistence, raw materials 
and capital goods values are being 
constantly drawn out-of the market, 
no equivalent commodity values are 
being returned to it. This is so be- 
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cause armament manufacture creates 
neither means of consumption nor 
means of production, but only means 
of destruction: It is this which ex- 
plains the rise in prices and the gen- 
eral inflationary pressures. 

In his writings on the effects of a 
prolonged period of turn-over of 
capital, z.e., a period in which a con- 
siderable time-lag exists between the 
initial outlay of productive capital 
and the appearance of the finished 
product on the market, as for ex- 
ample in railroad construction, Karl 
Marx drew the conclusions that: 


In capitalist society, where social in- 
telligence does not act until after the 
fact, great disturbances will and must 
occur under these circumstances. 


And he elaborates: 


Since elements of productive capital 
are continually withdrawn from the 
market and only an equivalent in 
money is thrown on the market in their 
place, the ‘demand of cash payers for 
products increases without supplying 
any elements for purchase. Hence a 
rise in prices, of means of production 
and of subsistence. To make matters 
worse, swindling operations are always 
carried on at this time, involving a 
transfer of great capitals. . . . So far as 
means of subsistence are concerned, it 
is true that agriculture is stimulated. ... 
Furthermore, in those lines of business 
in which production may be rapidly 
increased, such as manufacture proper, 
mining, etc., the rise in prices causes a 
sudden expansion, which is soon fol- 
lowed by a collapse. The same effect is 
produced on the labor-market....A 
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portion of the reserve army of laborers 
who kept wages down is absorbed. 
Wages rise everywhere, even in hitherto 
engaged parts of the labor-market. This 
lasts until the inevitable crash throws 
the reserve army of labor out of work, 
and wages are once more depressed to 
their minimum or below it (Capital, 


Vol. II, pp. 362-3). 


How much more true is this of war 
economy where the time-lag is never 
made up, because no new values are 


actually created, only old values de- 
stroyed? For, despite Truman’s ig- 


norant boast about the “great gains 
in our basic economic strength,” war 
economy is a huge parasitic monster, 
in whose maw more and more of na- 
tional production is devoured. That 
Stalin was right when he 
pointed out that it is impossible to 
militarize a country and at the same 
time increase civilian production and 
consumption, build huge peace-time 
construction projects, and lower 
prices. The very fact that the Soviet 
Union is doing just these things is 
proof of her peaceful intentions and 
peace-time economy. 

Applying Marx’s statement to the 


is W hy 


present situation, one is moved to 
make at least three comments. 1) 
Real wages are not rising today, but 
falling, thanks to the invention of 


the wage-freeze and the treachery of 
st-minded labor leaders. 

2) Today, side by side with labor 
shortage in certain industries, we 
are witnessing a growing unem- 
ployment in others. The technologi- 
cal changes in industry since World 


ital 
Capital 
i 


Var Il and the growing speed-up, 
ae helped increase labor produc. 
tivity so rapidly that labor shortages 
actually exist in only a few industries 
and areas and for only a number of 
skilled occupations. At the same time, 
dislocations and overproduction have 
thrown tens of thousands out of work 
in the auto, textile, television, build. 
ing-trades, radio, clothing, and other 
industries. In this the Negro work- 
ers are the hardest hit of all. Also 
hard hit are the women and youth, 
who are generally concentrated in the 
lighter industries. Thus, this, too, 
exerts an increasing downward pull 
on mass purchasing power. 

3) As for Karl Marx’s reference 
to speculation, swindling and corrup- 
tion, he certainly would have called 
the bourgeoisie of his day honest by 
comparison, had he lived to see our 
modern swine wallowing in the 
bloody morass of war contracts and 
war profits. 


THE REAL ALTERNATIVES 


These are the facts. What do they 
prove? 

They prove first that it is a delu- 
sion to believe that anything good 
can possibly come from the arma 
ment program. Even the fact that it 
has thus far prevented a major de- 
pression is not a plus, but a minus, 
for this was accomplished by generat- 
ing a compression which is bound 
to explode with a hundred times 
greater force tomorrow. 

But there are narrow-minded in- 
dividuals who may say: “Let tomor- 
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row take care of itself; all we are 
concerned with is today.” To these 
we reply by asking: What about to- 
day? Who is paying for the war 
program ? What is happening to 
living standards? To civil liberties ? 
To our youth militarized by the 
millions? To the civil rights so fre- 
quently promised the Negro people? 
And yes, what about the dead in 
Korea? 

The alternative before the Amer- 
ican people is not war economy or 
dire economic crisis. This is only the 
alternative of Big Business. For the 
American people there is another al- 
ternative, a course which could have 
prevented for a time an economic 
crisis, without adding to explosive 
pressure. That would have been by 
spending $65 billion a year wiping 
out the slums of our cities; inaugu- 
rating great agricultural reforms to 
end share-cropping and tenant farm- 
ing in the South; building thousands 
of roomy, sanitary schools for our 
children; ending the shameful short- 
age in hospital facilities, and grant- 
ing substantial sums to science to 
defeat the dread diseases of cancer, 
polio and heart malady—instead of 
trying to finance this by charity col- 
lections; improving and extending 
our national system of highways; and 
in many other ways adding to the 
well-being of the American people. 

That program, too, would have pre- 
vented the outbreak of an economic 
crisis for a period of time and it 
would have been a program in the 
interests of the people and of peace. 
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It would have meant an expansion 
of the industries serving the needs 
of the people and not the goliath of 
war. Such a program, while far short 
of Socialism, would substantially 
benefit the vast mass of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Clearly such a program was not in 
the interests of the monopolists who 
seek the speediest and steepest en- 
hancement of their profits and world 
domination through war. Moreover, 
such a program was not adopted be- 
cause the people were not united and 
organized to carry it into life in the 
face of the opposition of the mo- 
nopolists. Primarily to blame for this 
are the men who stand at the head 
of the C.LO. and A. F. of L. and 
Railroad Brotherhoods. These, by 
their “me-too” policy towards the big 
capitalists, by their going along with 
the suicidal war program and war 
hysteria, sold out not only their own 
members, but the entire American 
people. 

The facts prove further, that from 
an economic point of view, it is go- 
ing now to be much more difficult 
to prevent the Scylla and Charybdis 
of either a ghastly war or a terrible 
economic crash. For the billionaires, 
reaping immense profits from war 
orders, are going to resist with all 
their might any policy of “tapering 
off.” Already they are frightened to 
death that a cessation of hostilities in 
Korea may relax war tension, may 
reduce and even remove the war 
hysteria without which the American 
people would never have permitted 
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themselves to be so hoodwinked. 

The answer of the imperialists to 
the threat of economic crisis, will in- 
evitably be, “Use the arms and 
armies.” If they do not believe the 
moment ripe for all-out war, they 
will seek to employ their armament 
in “smaller” wars—ruthlessly devas- 
tating other lands as they have Korea. 

Also borne out by the facts, is the 
conclusion that the period of time in 
which the question of war or peace 
is to be decided is relatively short. 
Official army and government spokes- 
men have talked of either 1953 or 
1954 as being the year of decision. 
All this demonstrates how important 
is every minute of every day to save 
our country and our people from 
catastrophe. 

And World War III can be pre- 
vented. American imperialism does 
not hold all the cards in its hands. In 
fact its hand is quite weak. All of its 
boasting of strength and “victories” 
is so much bluff—at which it has 
great talent. And the trump card, 
which is the great desire of the peo- 
ples of the world for peace, is play- 
ing against the imperialists, as logi- 
cally it must. 

All over the world the forces for 
peace are growing, affecting and in 
turn being affected by, the sharpen- 
ing contradictions within the camp 


of the imperialist powers. In th 
United States, the warmongers ar 
still having their own way in grex 
measure, but their failures in fo. 
eign policy in both Asia and Europ 
and the mounting burdens of tk 
war economy, are creating a grow. 
ing doubt and division in the ranks 
of the people and even in capitalis 
circles. 

The American people, like thos 
throughout the world, want peace. 
Whenever given the opportunity the 
have expressed themselves for peace. 
But up to now they have not actively 
resisted the war program, for two 
reasons. First, because large numbers 
of them swallowed the Big Lie tha 
the Soviet Union was the aggressor 
and wanted war and that the US. 
program was purely defensive. Se 
ond, that somehow the armamens 
program would bring all-around 
prosperity. The conditions are rapidly 
multiplying for undermining and 
destroying these illusions. From every 
side the American people will begin 
to see ever more clearly the blind 
alley into which the war policy has 
led them, the shallowness of war 
boom “prosperity.” It is our Party’ 
great responsibility to help bring 
them more rapidly to that under 
standing. 
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HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES 


a By William Z. Foster 
“How have the American Communists used their theories 
and Marxist-Leninist teachings to promote the advance of 
the American working class to leadership in the nation? 
What policies and programs of action have they produced 
and applied to build the alliance of the working class with 
the Negro people, the working farmers and city middle 
classes? How is the Party being built, how does it function, 
what is its role in the daily struggles of the masses, what 
is the content of its inner life? How does the Party fight 
opportunism and bourgeois influences in its midst? 
“Foster’s book gives the answers. Prepare to learn, study 
and popularize the History of the Communist Party of the 


United States and its great lessons for today and tomorrow.” 
—ALEXANDER BrtTeLMaN in Political Affairs, Jan., 1952 
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